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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
OVER 10 PER CENT ADVANCE IN PRICE AFTER DEC. 20, 1890. © 
GALVANIZED WIRE 


Poultry Netting and Fencing. 


The Best Quality on the Market, at Prices as Low as the Lowest. 








fhis nows ACTUAL SIZE 
mesh of 2-inch’ No. 19 net- 
ting, the kind commonly 
used for poultry fence. Cut 
shows the wire a little heav- 
ier than actual size. 






All the netting and fencing 
sold by us is of the celebrated 
“G.& B.”’brand. We guaran- 
tee this to be the best in the 
market, and our prices as low 
as the lowest. Dealers will do 
well to write for prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 


A FEW OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES, 


It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod 
for posts, staples, and ali. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 
never rust. 

It is easily put up and taken down. Ernest hasa 


roll fastened to light stakes, which he has taken | 


down and set up againin a different location in 15 
minutes when the ground was soft. It can not be 





blown down, as the wind goes right through it. On 
this account you don’t need very heavy posts where 
the fence is used for poultry only. It does not keep 
out'the light and fresh air, so needful to poultry. 
It is neat and ornamental, and always looks well if 
properly put up. It is so invisible that fowls can 
not see the top, and will not fly over. You can see 
inside as well as if there were no fence at all. 


HOW TO PUT IT UP. 


About one pound of staples is needed for a roll 
of netting. The posts to hold it should not be more 
than 10 feet apart, and they should be set in the 
ground at least 2 ft. for a rmanent fence. In 
putting it on the posts, draw the top selv. 
tight, and fasten securely with the staples, and aft- 
erward draw the bottom down and fasten that. 
You can put a board a foot wide along the bottom, 


ALL “G. & 8B.” NETTING 
2-in. mesh No. 1Y, and 2-in. No, 18 
IS WOVEN WITH 
Three-Strand Twisted Selvages, 
Thus bene, rendered much 
STRONGER ALL OTHER BRANDS 
which have only two-strand sel- 
vages. It is also full standard 
gauge, while some netting in 
the market is made of No. & 
19%, and branded 19. &. 
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A 16-pave illustrated: catx- 
logue of netting and feneiny 
will be mailed free on appii- 
eation. This — eut and 
prices of the different sizvs, 
and explains how used. 
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COTTAGE LAWN AND GARDEN 
G makes the most at- 
tractive and best fence. The 
WORLD'S WEB-WIRE FENCING (4-in. 
mesh) makes the best farm 
fence. Both are inexpensive. 
See catalog mentioned above 
for description and price. 
if you choose. This will b gpeten ons small chickens 
from getting through, and makes the fence one 
foot higher. If you want to make division fences, 


& 





so as to keep different breeds from the same yard, 
itis better to have a board at the bottom at least 
one foot wide, so the fowls can not be gossiping 
through the wire, and pecking at one another. 
You wili notice that one roll makes a yard nearly 40 
feet square, and this is plenty large enough for 20 
or 30 fowls. 


This netting is made with 2, 1%, 
1%, 1, and % in.mesh, of different- 
sized wire, and from 6 inches to 6 
feet wide, and is put up in bales 
150 feet long. That most used for 

ultry fences is 2-inch mesh, No. 
9 wire, 4 feet wide, 150 feet long. 
This makes 600 sq. feet in a bale. 

Three years ago we sold 2-in. No. 
19 netting, 4 ft. wide for $6.00 per 
roll. Next year the price was $5.00. 
Last year $4.50; this year $4.00: 5- 
roll lots, $3.75; 10-roll lots, $3.60. 
For 20 or more rolls write for spe- 
cial prices. While the prices have 
been coming down the quality has 
been going up so that the G. & b. 
brand of netting is now the best 
made. See cut above. Note the 
following table of prices, which 
are good only till Dee. 20, 1890. AJ ier 
that date add 50c per roll. 


TWO-INCH MESH, NO. 19 WIRE, ANY WIDTH. 
Less than a full bale, or any fraction of a bale, 1\e per sq. ft 
One bale, at 66% cts. per 100 sq. ft., or 84.00 per roll, 4 ft. wide 
If one bale is shipped from New York or Chicago add 2% «'s. 

for cartage. More than one bale will be delivered free «2 
board New York or Chi a 
5 to 10 bales,at 62}¢ cts. per 100 sq. ft., or 3.75 roll, 4ft. wire. 
10 to 20 “ “ a” “ be ty sq 7 “ ‘60° “ “ Lhd 
We ship from New York, Chicago, or from her°, 
with other goods. If you order netting alone it 
will usually go for less freight charges from New 
York or Chicago, because rates can be obtained 
from those points when they can notfrom here. We 
keep in stock only the 2-in., No. 19 wire, 4 ft. wie, 
and all other widths, weights, etc., will have to <0 
from one of the two other places mentioned. 
fourths-inch galvanized staples, for putting 
up the netting, 20 cts. per lb. It takes 1 1b. per ro!!. 


Aa. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohic. 
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COMMISSION MEN. 


SELLING HONEY ON COMMISSION, 








| think we should all try to build up our own 
home market, and we can do so by persever- 
ance: but persons handling several hundred 
colonies of bees, and with no taste for peddling 
honey, often find more of it on their hands than 
they can dispose of in the home market. Then 
it is that we are thankful for honest and trusty 
commission merehants. 

In the first place, I think people do not under- 
stand how to deal with commission men, as was 
the case when we began selling honey. The 
man who has honey or other farm produce for 
sule, more than he can well dispose of at home, 
should go to one or more of the grocerymen in 
his nearest large town, and get the names and 
address of several commission men, and ask 
this grocer whether his dealings with such and 
sich aman have been fair and honorable, and 
hote it down; then select the man he thinks he 
‘an trust, and send to him for his circular giv- 
ig daily prices of farm produce, 
Possibly the producer has friends living in 
« city who could make inquiries for him. for 
trusty commission merchant. That business 
slike all others—some very honorable men are 

gaged in it, and some very dishonorable ones 
a well. Then write to the man, telling him 
it you have honey to sell, and that, if he 
Wishes to handle it for you, you will send him 
some, Send as soon as possible after his reply, 
hut not before. Yet, one need not be in too big 
a rush, as we have found by much experience 
that the apiarist has plenty of time to sell his 
ney during fall and winter, and we always 

just as good prices during the early winter 
mths‘as in the fall months: yet I would sell 
as fast as I could conveniently get atit after the 
first of September, as honey sells most rapidly 

October and November. 

We always try to ship the first of the week, 
lot iater than the middle, that the honey may 





arrive at its destination the same week. The 
apiarist should accompany the honey to the 
scars if possible, and help load it on, spreading 
out paper to set it on, and see that it is piled in 
with the ends of the section to the end of the 
var, the piles of cases not too high. The me 
against the end of the car may be higher than 
the outside, and glass always inward, to avoid 
breakage. 

Sometimes we can get a through ear, so that 
it will not have to be changed from one car to 
another, which is often the cause of broken 
honey. Sometimes we can send it in a refriger- 
ator car, Which is a through car, and we could 
never see that the cold injured the honey. Send 
the bill of lading in the letter to the commission 
merchant, telling him how much per pound you 
ask for the honey. Sometimes we may name 
the price too high, and he can not sell; in that 
-ase he may hold yours and sell for others who 
have not named so high a price: but generally 
he will not hold it long, as he wishes his goods 
to move off, and he will either sell or notify you 
the price is too high, so you can write him 
again, lowering it. Of course, you keep your- 
self posted on the honey market. He has no 
right to sell at a lower price until you give di- 
rections. If the apiarist names no price, the 
commission man, if he is honest, and wishes 
your patronage, will do just as well by you as 
if you named your own price; but if he is not 
honest, it gives him a chance to cheat you if 
you leave the price with him, as I know they 
do sometimes sell at a better price than they 
report to the apiarist. If he is slow in writing 
you, write him again, and ask him how soon he 
will be sold out, and can handle more. Insist 
on having pay for as many pounds as are sent, 
fractions included, except, if the fractions result 
in less than 5 cents, it is usual to throw that in. 
Yet if the returns fall short 5 or 10 lbs. on sev- 
eral hundred, I should say nothing about it; 
but if it fell short much more I would instruct 
the commission man not to do so again, as it is 
not rulable—at least, this is what our most 
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honest commission merchant wrote us when we 
asked him why it was his returns were so accu- 
rate, seldom falling short any in the least. The 
just weights, with fractions thereof, should be 
plainly marked on one end of the box of honey, 
and the commission merchant’s address sten- 
ciled or plainly written on top, not on the side, 
so that the case need not be turned over to hunt 
the name. 

Do not send very large shipments at first un- 
til you can trust your man, and then it is better 
to have less at a time, and quick returns, if one 
wishes the money to use: and the apiarist can 
sare for the bulk of his honey better at home 
than the commission merchant can, only seeing 
to it that he has it as fast as he can sell it. 
There is one acvantage in sending large ship- 
ments—it is not quite so apt to be changed from 
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one of the best papers on this matter of selling 
honey on commission that we have ever got 
hold of. I was obliged to smile several times to 
see how thoroughly you have taken hold of 
every little point; and 1am glad to know that 
you enjoin more charity, and do not rush to the 
conclusion that all commission men are cor- 
rupt because a few of them are. 
— rr ee 
A GOLDEN BEE-HIVE DISSECTED. 


NOTES FROM THE SADDLE, AMONG THE 
TAINS OF KENTUCKY. 





MOUN- 





The writer, being engaged in the lumber and 





ark oF one car to another, and consequently it is not so stave business among the mountains of Ken- 
Sy ade apt to be broken up. ’ tucky, meets with some novel sights and ex- 
ees are E If an apiarist has honey enough to furnish a periences. Perhaps a short sketch of some of 
Payal tort commission man all he can sell, so that he han- these will not be without interest to the readers 
i! ae 4 - 4 dies no other honey, that also is an advantage of GLEANINGS. 
% a EE both to him and you. In that case it is well to Menifee County is the smallest. and. I dare 
Mi AS Se ship to him just before he is out. say. the poorest county, in the State. It con- 


Always write him kindly and firmly, as if you 


\ sists chiefly of extremely large hills or small 
expected him to do what is fair and honest. 


mountains. Its mineral resources are fairly 
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Unless you are personally acquainted, never 
take a note from him after the honey is sold. If 
he has used your money, and says he can not 
pay you, it is a criminal act: for it is criminal 
to sell on commission and use that money to 
earry on his business. And if, after all care 
and painstaking, you are about to lose your 
money (which you will not do once in a hundred 
times, and perhaps never), you can put your 
‘ase into the hands of a trusty attorney, to col- 
lect for you. He will charge about 30 per cent, 
which seems high: but sometimes he will do it 
for less, which probably would be cheaper for 
you than to make a trip to the city, if far off, 
and you are pressed with business at home. 
More than likely it would never have to be tak- 
en to court. If the attorney simply states the 
case to him plainly, the man would see that the 
better way would be to get the money for you. 
In Chicago, 5 per cent is rulable for selling on 
commission. 

In case of a loss when honey is shipped, get a 
statement from the freight agent where the 
honey was shipped or started, the number of 
cases sent, and in what condition, and put it in 
a letter, with a statement from your commis- 
sion merchant of the amount of loss, and inclose 
with it the original expense bill, and send to the 
freight agent where the honey was consigned, 
for him to forward to the general freight agent 
of the railroad company. Do not send in an 
extravagant bill, but just what the lost honey 
would bring vou, and you will always, in time, 
get your pay—at least, such has been our expe- 
rience. At one time we sent honey to two com- 
mission men. It was put together in the same 
‘ar. One was received all right, and the other 
was badly broken up—so much so that 1500 Ibs. 
was unsalable. In that case it was probably 
broken by the drayman, in transit from the car 
to the commission house. 

In very cold weather, several days before we 
ship honey we bring the cases of honey into a 
warm room, so that they may be thoroughly 
warmed through before starting; and, if packed 
compactly in a car, we think it not so apt to 
break down as to ship frosty combs. At any 
rate, we like to have it in the very best shape 
when it leaves our hands. We generally try to 
ship at the close of a cold spell, just as the 
weather begins to grow warmer, so that the 
honey may not be out in the eoldest of the 
weather. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., Oct. 22. 


My good friend Mrs. A., you have given us 


good, but entirely undeveloped. Timber is xt 
wesent about the only available product, 
Lee bodies of poplar, and much linn, besides 
avast amount of other bee pasturage, doubt- 
less makes it a good locality for bee-keeping, 
and one bee-keeper informs me there is a 
“right smart of bees in Menifee;” but, so far as 
Ican learn, they are almost entirely in anti- 
quated box hives, or the still more primitive 
section of hollow log called a “gum.” I talked 
recently with one man who has been keeping 
bees for many years, and who has yet to see a 
queen for the first time. 

A very common method of taking honey is to 
destroy the bees with brimstone, or, with bold- 
er ones, by breaking up the hives. Many bee- 
trees are to be found in the woods; and it seems 
to me that, if the little fellows were as shrewd 
as intelligent they would all, long ere this, have 
deserted their masters and commenced business 
on their own account. They could fare no 
worse, With a fair chance of very much improv- 
ing their condition by so doing. I thus far 
have met with but one man who has movable- 
frame hives. He has ten colonies, partly in 
box hives and partly in the notorious Golden 
hive, vended by Pickerl. 

Riding along the road with * Langstroth on 
the Honey-Bee ” strapped to the pommel of my 
saddle (to while away the time while feeding 
and resting my horse, you know) I came upon 
this little apiary, with hives seattered about on 
stumps and rocks in the yard. Such a sight. 
sandwiched in between high hills and forests. 
as it was, hada peculiar charm for me; and 
seeing the owner near by | cordially greeted 
him with * How do you do, sir?” and met with 
the characteristic Southern response, * How 
d’y?” After this, conversation ensued some- 
thing as follows: 

* How are your bees doing this season ?” 

* Oh, tolerable well.” 

*T see you have some Golden hives. 
you like them ?” 

“Oh! fine. They be the best tricks for kee)- 
ing bees I’ve ever seed. One can take ’em «!! 
apart, and git right inside of °em. They've go! 
frames in ‘em that come right out, and gives 4 
chance toclean out the weevil that gets in’em. 

*T think I see they are marked patented.” 

“Yes, they’re patented in 1877. Guess the 
patent ’s about out on’em. Man by the name 
of Picker] ’s bought the right for three States. 
Kentucky among ‘em, and sold the right fur 
this county to Mr. ——, over on Slate. He se'!s 


How do 
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the right to make ‘em fur one’s own use fur $12, 
Que man over here tried making some of ’em 
without buying the right, but they got on to it, 
and stopped him. Guess there’ll be right smart 
of ‘om made as soon as the patent ’s out on ‘em, 
Did you ever see any thing like ‘em before ?” 

“No, sir, [never did; but I have heard of 
them, and am for that reason somewhat curi- 
ous about them.” 

~ Well, they be right smart ahead of the old 
poxes. Dll transfer all mine into ’em next 
year. I took forty pounds off’n that’n over 
thar. besides a good swarm I got of ’em. I 
count that purty good. Don’t you ?” 

“Yes, that is good; but how do you take the 
honey off? and how do you get the bees off 
from it?” 

~Oh! I forgot to say that they furnish a smo- 
ker and feeder with the right. And that smo- 
keris just the greatest trick for handling bees 
that can be. Iecan just blow a little smoke 
into the hive, and it tames’em solcan take 
out the frames, and they don’t sting at all. 
There’s two sets of frames. The ones below, 
we don’t git much honey from. We jist blow 
smoke into the top frames, and that drives ‘em 
down so We can take out the top frames that 
has the honey. Then we can just cut it out of 
the frame and put it back in again. But may be 
you would like to see inside of the hive. I will 
go get the smoker and show you.” 

I dismount, and tie up my horse. Crossing 
the fenee into the yard I meet him coming with 
the smoker, puffing the smoke from cotton rags 
furiously. the turns the nozzle into the en- 
trance of the hive; and if there is any virtue in 
smoke, those helpless little fellows got the full 
benefit of it. After smoking them vigorously 
through the entrance he partially removes the 
cover by hammering and jerking it loose, and 
renews the smoking business from this point. 
lle then ventures to remove the cover entirely, 
and I take a look into the hive. But my sym- 
pathies being fully aroused on behalf of the 
frightened and half-smothered little tenants, I 
thought they had received punishment enough 
on account of my curiosity; and after giving 
time for the smoke to escape I suggested that 
he cover the little fellows up, and I would 
show him how to open a hive without smoke. 

| crossed over to another hive, and, carefully 
removing the cover, I began taking out the 
frames, making a general examination of the 
coustruetion of the hive, while my friend stands 
back and gazes in open-eyed astonishment. I 
then told him that asmoker is a convenient 
thing to have at hand, and sometimes serves a 
very good purpose when bees are disposed to be 
cross. But generally I have no use for it, and 
lregard his method of using it a positive cru- 
elly to the little fellows. 

\nd now, friend Root, what a sight the inside 
of that hive would have presented to your criti- 
caleye!l Why, if that man were a careful and 
systematic observer his short experience should 
enable him to give all you veterans pointers 
iniimited on the much - vexed questions of 
thick vs. thin, and wide vs. narrow top-bars, 
end-bars, and bottom-bars; close vs. wide spac- 

irregular spacing, device for exact spacing, 
etc., for sebhainks he is trying all of them, and 
that, too, in one and the same hive. Every 
frome was a law unto itself, as to thickness and 
Wilth of bars, size, and position. Spaces ranged 
rom 144 to2 inches from center to center, and 
(his variation was sometimes existing between 
the same two frames. The hives should have 
hud two more frames in each tier than he was 
instrueted to use in them. How it puzzled the 
brains of the little architects to accommodate 
their building to their master’s plan, was but 
loo plainly evidenced in the wonderful variety 
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of combs they had built. Every style of comb 
was tO be found there except straight. 

The exact-spacing device was unique if not 
practical. It consisted of two lath nails driven 
in one side of each top-bar, projecting from 
half to three-quarters of an inch, 

I closed the hive; and on being asked what I 
thought of it ltold the gentleman that I had 
seen better, but that, with some very much 
needed improvements in frames, it would do, 
but that there was not a patentable idea in or 
about it, and that that part was a fraud. I 
then invited his attention to the book strapped 
to my saddle, and spent an hour in showing 
him through it. telling him of A. I. Root, the 
Home of the Honey-bees, the A B C_ book, 
GLEANINGS, ete., with the result that he con- 
cluded he must have the A B C; and if he 
found it as I stated, he thought he could sell 
lots of them. I gave him directions how to re- 
mit, and promised that I would have a cata- 
logue and copy of GLEANINGS sent to him. 

Wheelersburg, O.. Aug. 21. J. M. Brown. 


It may be well to remind our readers that 
this Golden bee-hive is one that has a forged 
testimonial from Prof. Cook. Treat every one 
who tries to sell or talk Golden bee-hive, as you 
would treat a forger or counterfeiter. 

oO 
RAMBLE NO. 32. 


CONUNDRUMS; MAYDOLE HAMMERS, ETC, 





When we left home it was our intention to 
return via Syracuse, Borodino, ete.; but “* the 
best-laid plans of men and mice gang aft 
aglee.” The force of circumstances found us 
away south of that line in Chemung Co. Here 
we found near and dear friends, and not many 
bee-keepers. Our relatives and even bee-keep- 
ers, Wherever we went, were very hospitable, 
and did their best to entertain. Sometimes we 
were inclined to think they were overdoing the 
matter. With some of our talkative friends it 
was a steady run of talk until midnight. We 
couldn’t get a chance to read the papers or 
write a letter; and even at meals, questions 
were answered with our mouth full of hot po- 
tato. Sometimes the man of the house and his 
wife would take turns. If he stepped out, she 
would step in; and when both went out, the 
hired girl was sent in. 

Now, there is quite a difference in the quality 
of hired girls. Some are decidedly handsome 
and entertaining: they read the papers, read 
the poets, and play the organ, and sweetly sing. 
With such a queen of the kitchen we didn’t 
mind much how long the heads of the family 
did stay out. The smartest hired girl we met 
on our journey was not only musical, but full 
of riddles, and let one drive atus the first thing. 
* Why do a dog’s lungs give out first ?” 

After many futile efforts we gave it up. 

* Because,” says she, “it is the seat of his 
pants.” 

Now, we had been sitting around in chairs 
rough and smooth, and we surmised that our 
pants were getting rather thin in some parts, 
and we surmised that this girl was insinuating; 
but before we could change the subject she let 
drive another: 

“Tf the Devil loses his tail, where will he go 
to get another?” 

* Don’t know, unless he would come to Mill- 
port and hunt up a hired girl.” 

“Oh, no!” said she; “this is a no-license 
town. He would go where they re-tail spirits.” 

The hired girl’s question may not entertain 
your readers, however, and we will turn our 
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attention to the leading bee - keeper of this 
place, Mr. Jim Stewart. He was greatly in 
favor of the Italian bee, and we immediately 
commenced discussing their merits. He had 
about twenty colonies, and said every one of 
them was fine Italians. Upon examination, the 
first swarm we pronounced genuine old-fash- 
ioned blacks. 
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THE RAMBLER TRYING TO GUESS A RIDDLE. 


“Oh, no!” said he; “you are mistaken. Ital- 
ians are very dark until the third year; then 
they get their yellow bands.” 

* Then you expect this colony of black bees 
to turn yellow in three years ?” 

* Yes, that has been my experience with 
them.” 

* Did you ever send for an Italian queen and 
introduce to your colonies 2” 

“No. sir. I leave such faney processes to my 
neighbor, Nat Goodwin, who lives about two 
miles down the valley.” 

Our friend’s three-year theory was easily ex- 
ylained. The wonder is, that his neighbor's 

talians did not change his blacks to Italians 
ata more rapid rate. Nothing we could say 
would shake his three-year theory. J 

In Elmira we made a short stop. The only 
bee-keeper we called upon here was Mr. Rutan, 
a carpenter by trade, owning about forty colo- 
nies. These were quite near the sidewalk, 
with nointervening Senge: and we were informed 
that pedestrians were hardly ever disturbed or 
stung. and Mr. R. seemed to be enjoying his 
right to keep bees in a city. His hive was pat- 
ented, and has the high - sounding title of 
“King of the West.” A neat honey - house 
stood convenient to the apiary, and was well 
filled with honey and fixtures. 

Our next stop of any importance was in Nor- 
wich, Chenango Co., where a hammer factory 
attracted our attention. The Rambler’s cou- 
sin has much to do with this factory, which 
made it the more attractive; and as every bee- 
keeper is a wielder of some kind of hammer, 
perhaps a few facts about this establishment 
will interest. 

Several years ago, David Maydole, an hum- 
ble blacksmith, invented the adze-eye hammer, 
and made one for himself. A carpenter saw it 
and wanted one, and he was supplied; then 
several men who make nail-driving a business 
wanted hammers. Thus orders continued; 
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more men were employed, a new shop erected, 
machinery invented, and the Maydole hammer- 
works arose to their present proportions, oecu- 
pying a large brick building, and employing 
over one hundred men. Over sixty differes 
styles of hammers are made, and tons of stce! 
are manufactured into one of the best hammers 
known: fora hammer with the Maydole mark 
upon it hasa solid reputation. The hammer 
was never patented; and during our trip, every- 
body was harping on the one. string, ‘d1/| 
times.” But in answer to our question as to 
dullness in the non-patented-hammer trade, 
I was told that the business had never see) 
dull times. Their orders were away ahead of 
their manufacturiug capacity, and they were 
preparing to enlarge their works. Mr. May- 
dole now rests in the cemetery, but his works 
live after him. THE RAMBLER. 
Friend R., there is a bright moral to your 
story of the Maydole hammer. The originator 
was an energetic, go-ahead son of toil, and he 
reaped hisreward. Opportunities are constant- 
ly opening up in almost every avenue of work, 
to goand do likewise. ‘Seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Rg 


CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


A FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE SUBJECT. 








[had begun to write about a few results of 
moving bees with the wide and narrow end- 
bars, and the use of reversing wires, when to- 
day I received Oct. 25th GLEANINGS. In it! 
see that you have nearly if not quite decided 
on the wide end-bar and the follower. [T have 
in my possession a letter from you concerning a 
hive I wrote to you about, and almost fac-simile 
in parts: and in it you say that it is too compli- 
sated. Now, I wish to give you two points that, 
within the past five years, I have had to deal 
with enough to make me cautious. First, that 
the follower must not come nearer than *, of 
an inch to the bottom of the hive, or there wil! 
be some expensive mashing some time of a 
queen. Second, if you allow a half-inch space 
between that follower and the hive side, one of 
these days there will be some comb built in 
there during a sudden flow of honey, when it is 
least expected. 

On page 745 you have pictured a cross-section 
of nearly the hive that I have used and seen 
used—the staples and all. Now, [ must say 
this for hives that are to be moved; and, in 
fact, for any other purpose. Those staples are 
not worth a fourth what your reversing wires 
are. I have carted bees around from place to 
place for over 15 years. Until I obtained some 
of those reversing wires, I have not been wit!:- 
out more or less frames and combs being bro- 
ken from the top-bar. A sudden jar will start 
them somewhere, and those jars come whicn 
least expected; but with the reversing wires, 
all the strain comes on the center of the end- 
bar; and if the combs have been properly ha- 
dled they have been reversed enough to make 
them solid in the frame. 

Another feature of the wire is, that the 
spring in the end of it is of value in moving be- 
cause of the give that there is toit. [I have 
just been moving quite a number of hives ‘0 
lore them in asafe place for winter; and a'- 
though all the narrow hanging frames were 
wedged as tight as they could be, some of tie 
all-wood top-bars were started, as they have 
been in years before. Many of those with tin 
corners needed to have the oliers used on then 
to straighten them; but those with reversing 
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wires were in no way injured, and some of all 
sorts Were on the wagon at the same time. 

Now to go back to the hive you are think- 
ing of: 124s. inside measure: wide, make it 
12), or 128, and use two followers 3g or less 
thick, with the lag strips on both sides at the 
ends of the follower, and a 44-inch wedge. 
Those followers will and do spring. I have 
used the follower with the narrow frames for 
the past 12 years, alongside of hives without it, 
and the follower is worth more, from the ease 
that it makes in handling, than it costs, every 
season; and with two followers in the hive 
with wide end-bars, the two followers are all 
ready to contract the hive to the combs in the 
center, be it 3, 4, or 5, for their winter and 
spring packing. 

There area great many who will say, * Too 
many loose pieces:” but actual use makes me 
think differently; and trying the Hoffman- 
Langstroth frame since 1878, ety with the 
others, and the wide end-bar since 1881, I must 
say I will have only the wide end-bars for me 
on the new frames in the future; and I want 
them to be hanging frames too. I have used, 
since 1886. 1200 hanging frames with the revers- 
ing wires on; 300 of them were new wide-end- 
bar reversing frames. and they will continually 
replace all — In 1884 and ’85 I helped to 
make and use 45 hives that used the L. frame 
with 138g end-bars, top and bottom bars 17% 
long. held in place by tin rabbets, top and bot- 
tom fastened by hooks. This made a perfect 
reversible hive and frame, separately or to- 
gether: but. no more of them for me of the L. 
depth, and all the hive to reverse. They are 
too slow to handle, and are not as satisfactory 
as are the hanging frames. Neither do I want 
the standing frame, although there are plenty 
of nuclei to be seen in several places made by 
setting up two or three wide-end-bar frames 
witha board on each side and a string tied 
around, It is fun sometimes to save a lot of 
cellsin that way. Itis simply two side panels 
and two or three combs in closed-end frames, 
and two wire springs from telephone wire bent 
thus .—one snapped on to each end to hold 
the side panels in place. These side panels are 
just followers 9% wide, 178; long, with 'g-inch 
strips nailed on the ends on both sides. The back 
ends of the frames rest on the board if you like. 
They all pile away nicely in the fall and win- 
ter When not in use. 

lulso see that you have taken note of the 
thick top-bars for the prevention of the brace- 
‘combs, and that the secant bee-space is another 

eventive of the brace-combs and climbers be- 
ween the erate and brood - frames. I have 
een using both thick and thin top-bars; but 
hen the bee-space above the brood-combs 
was 44 inch, the brace-combs were missing. Un- 
loss the space between the brood-combs and 
e space between the two sections correspond- 
|. then there would invariably be a little 
idder built; but with the inch-wide top-bar 
ere is far less chance; and an inch-wide top- 
ir makes more difference than the thickness 
‘it does. T have used top and bottom bars 4}; 

‘ick up to 14 thick, and I have watched those 
ed by others; but the spacing above the 
mbs makes more difference than all other 
:uses put together. I became convinced of 
e difference of the space connected with 
ace-coinbs in the summer of 1884; and also 
at the secant space, when the two stories were 
ed for extracting, this shallow space would 

filled nearly or quite full of propolis. Where 
lave cared for bees for the past 12 years there 
ive been a few localities where cedars. hem- 
lock, tamarac, pines, and juniper abound, and 
in 1 toes localities, after the summer harvest is 

. the bees take delight in gluing every joint 
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tight that they can get the gum into. So there 
are two evils to try to dodge—the comb-braces 
on the wide space, and the propolis on the nar- 
row space. W hich is it to be? andlam not 
the only one who keeps bees and is between the 
two fires? H. L. JEFFREY. 

New Milford, Ct.. Oet., 1890. 

By consulting our sectional drawings on page 
745, we find that we left 3¢ inch below the bot- 
tom of the follower, so we are all right on that 
score, About those staples: We have been ex- 
perimenting some on the driving of the same in 
closed-end frames; but on account of their 
twisting indriving we have decided that a good 
substantial wire nail, with a finishing head, 
such as is used by Mr. Tunicliff, is better. I 
agree with you, that a closed-end frame for the 
Dovetailed hive should be made to hang rather 
than to stand; {but I shall have to disagree 
with you somewhat in regard to reversing- 
wires. These wires will all stick out so as 
to require a space between the ends of the 
frames and the end of the hive. For closed- 
end frames it is very desirable, and, I might al- 
most say. necessary, that the bees be excluded 
from the side next to the hive, otherwise they 
will propolize the outside as well as the inside 
places of contact between the uprights. E. R. 


oo oO 
SPACING FRAMES IN CALIFORNIA. 


13g AND 1% 
RESULT 





TEST BETWEEN 
A CONCLUSIVE 
FOR 1%. 


A COMPARATIVE 
INCH SPACING; 





I will give you some of my experience with 
spacers, spacing, and moving bees. About ten 
years ago, when I owned about 40 colonies of 
bees, I thought something to hold the frames 
the right distance apart would be a good thing, 
so I bought a lot of blind-staples and drove two 
in each end-bar on opposite sides of the frame, 
in all the frames in my apiary. I extracted 
from the brood-chamber then, and soon found 
that the staples would not do in frames that 
had to be extracted; sol pulled them all out 
and have not tried spacers since. If I were an- 
swering the question on page 675 now. how- 
ever. I would say, * Yes, if you have learned 
the business so you do not need to look over 
all the brood-combs every week to know that a 
colony is doing well.” A frame like the modi- 
tied Hoffman would be less bother through the 
season than it would be to fasten al] the frames 
twice a year for hauling. This applies to 
brood-chambers only. Super frames should 
never have any projections, and should never 
be over wide. 

I use a device in hauling bees that holds the 
frames, on the same principle as the Hoffman 
frame—that is, by making a solid bearing for 
three inches down the end-bar. I think it was 
invented by R. Touchton, and is made as fol- 
lows: One piece is 144 x & by as long as your 
hive is wide inside; nine pieces lg x ]& x 3 ineh- 
es; nail the nine pieces to the first piece in the 
shape of a garden-rake, 13g inches from center to 
center, and shove these teeth down between the 
end-bars. Before I came to California I always 
spaced my combs 1%¢ inches, and, like a good 
many others who are spacing their combs 
that distance now, I thought it was right and 
best. When I came here I found most bee- 
keepers spacing their combs 13¢ inches. I was 
prerudics against that distance, and changed 
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200 colonies to 14s, and ran them that way for 
two years, side by side with others spaced 1%. 
The hives spaced 18g reared more brood, stored 
much less honey above the brood in the brood- 
chamber, and consequently stored more in the 
supers, built less brace-comb between the top- 
bars, and reared less drones. I changed all my 
hives back to 1%¢ centers, and it would bea 
hard matter to induce me to even try 1s-inch 
spacing again. I say that 1% is right for the 
brood-chamber, and from 1% to 184 is right for 
the extracting super, with a queen-excluder 
between super and brood-chamber, 

My honey-erop this year is 27,000 Ibs., all 
white and thick, and put up in new 5-gallon 
cans, two in a case. 

There is a war going on in California, be- 
tween new honey cans and cases, and second- 
hand oil cans and cases. The new cases cost 90 
cents each, and the oil-cases cost 40 cents each. 
Dealers keep advising bee-keepers not to use 
oil-cans, and yet they will not pay the differ- 
ence in cost for new cases. If it were not for 
the fact that oil-cases are bound to hurt the 
market for California honey, we would all put 
our honey in them, for we can not afford to pay 
from one to two hundred dollars a year to have 
our honey look nice, and not get any more fay it. 

Fillmore, Cal., Sept. 26. J. FF. MCINTYRE. 


eT en 
UNITING BEES, ETC. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US MINUTE DIREC- 
TIONS JUST HOW TO DO IT. 








I have just been uniting up some weak colo- 
nies of bees, or, rather, large nuclei, as they 
would be more appropriately termed; and I 
liked the way I did it so well that I thought the 
readers of GLEANINGS might wish to know how 
it was done. In the first place, the queens in 
a part of the colonies were taken away to fill 
late orders; but if I dic not wish to use the 
queens not needed in the united colonies, I 
killed the poorer ones, as | considered them; for, 
so far as I have practiced this plan, I find that 
queenless bees are less inclined to quarrel, and 
are more disposed to stay where put, than are 
those having queens. Having the queens dis- 
posed of, from the colonies which are to be 
united, wait three days to a week (three days 
in any event. so the colonies may realize their 
queenlessness) for some cool cloudy day when it 
is from five to ten degrees colder than is required 
for the bees to fly, when vou will find the bees 
all clustered compactly, something the way they 
are in winter. When taking the queens away, 
take all the combs from the hives but three (the 
three which contain the most honey), and 
spread these combs about three-fourths of an 
inch apart, setting them out about two inches 
from the side of the hive, so that the bees may 
be all clustered on these combs instead of hang- 
ing to the sides or any part of the hive. The 
hive which is to receive these bees and combs 
is to be also prepared beforehand, by taking 
away all the combs but three or four, those be- 
ing left being the ones having the most honey 
in them, said combs being placed close to one 
side of the hive. 

When the right day arrives. light your smoker 
and put on your veil, for in following the plan 
described you may not be able to use the hands to 
get a stinging bee off the face as you otherwise 
would; for, during a part of the operation, both 
hands will be so employed that you can not use 
them at any thing else. Now go to the hive 
having the queen, and uncover it. giving the 
bees a little smoke to keep them quiet, and 
leaving the hive open so that you can set the 
other frames right in without any hindrance. 
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Next go to one of those that you took the queen 
from, blowing plenty of smoke in at the en- 
trance while uncovering the hive. Blow a few 
puffs of smoke around the combs and over them, 
when the smoker is to be set down, the two 
front fingers placed between the two first franies 
near their ends, the large fingers between the 
second and last frames, while the third and |it- 
tle fingers are placed beyond the third frame. 
Now close up with the thumbs and all of the 
fingers, thus lifting the frames and cluster of 
bees all out of the hive at once, when they are 
to be carried to the open hive where they are to 
stay, and sit down in it all together, close up to 
the frames of bees that are in this hive. Go 
back and get the smoker, and blow smoke 
enough on the bees to keep them down, when 
you can arrange the frames, division-boards, 
and hive, as you like, without very many, if 
any, bees flying. Should a few bees stick to the 
hive that you took the frames out of, bring the 
hive to the one having the united colony in it, 
and brush them out on top of the frames, as 
they will be pretty well chilled by this time. 
In doing this you will have to smoke those in 
the united colony pretty well, or many will 
fly at you, for these partly chilled bees wil! 
throw their poison out on their stings so that 
the scent of it will anger the bees that are in 
the united hive. If you fixed all as it should be 
when taking the queens away and ‘preparing 
for uniting. and smoked the bees as I have told 
you, there will be only now and then one that 
will require this last operation, as all will be 
snugly clustered on the combs. Close the hive 
as soon as you have things fixed to suit you, 
when you are to remove every thing from the 
stand of the colony that was united with the 
other, so that, when the bees come to fly on the 
first warm day, they will find that all that 
looks like their old home is gone. Some bees 
will fly or hover over the old spot where home 
was, but, not finding it. will return to the united 
colony. in this way I never have had any 
quarreling of bees, nor any queens killed: and 
it is so simple and easy that [like it much. the 
best of any plan of uniting bees late in the fall. 
DEAD BEES AT THE ENTRANCE. 

A correspondent writes thus: * We have had 
a week or more of very cold weather for the 
time of year; but yesterday was so pleasant 
that the bees came out from the hives. This 
morning I found great numbers of dead bees at 
the entrances. Was it so cold that they died 
before going back in, or what?” 

No, the trouble was not that it was too cold 
when the bees were fiying, for bees rarely fly at 
this time of the year when itis too cold for them 
to get back. Really there was no trouble, un- 
less it was that your bees were not proper!) 
protected from the cold during the previous 
cold spell. I would not be afraid of guessing 
wrong if I said that your bees are in single- 
walled hives; for in chaff hives many bees do 
not die during the first cold snap, as they do in 
single-walled hives; for I take it for granted 
that the dead bees you found out at the en- 
trance were the bees which had died in the 
hive during the cold spell you speak of, and 
that the live bees had drawn them out at the 
entrance on this pleasant day which you speak 
of. Now, while a chaff hive keeps_ many 
bees from dying early in winter, yet I have 
an idea that these bees that do thus die on 
the approach of winter are nearly or quite 
worn out by old age, hence they do not keep 
pace with the receding cluster, and are thus 
-arried off early in the season, yet are really of 
no great “account, although making quite a 
showing at the entrance, to one not knowing 
the cause of their being there. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 29. G. M. DooLirTLe. 
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A FEW NOTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS, BY 
ERNEST. 


On account of the very poor season, and the 
failure to get reduced rates, the most of us pre- 
dicted, in our own minds at least, that the 
meeting at Keokuk would not be as largely 
attended as the former ones. But we consoled 
ourselves that what it would be lacking in 
numbers would be made up in enthusiasm. 
Well, we were very much disappointed as to 
the attendance, and agreeably so. If I am cor- 
rect, there was the largest enrollment of mem- 
bers ever made in its history, and I heard on all 
sides that it was the best meeting ever held in 
the history of the association. While the one 
at Brantford had, I believe, a larger daily at- 
tendanee, yet the paid membership was greater 
at Keokuk. It was surprising how the bee- 
keepers of the Mississippi Valley and adjacent 
territory turned out. Well, the fact was, that 
not all of them had had a poor honey crop, and, 
of course, they came. Others had a poor season 
as usual, but they could not afford to miss the 
opportunity. There were several from Colorado; 
one or two from Arizona: two from Canada; 
some from Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
besides a good representation from the border 
States—Llinois. Missouri, and the home State, 
lowa. The failure of the honey crop, and the 
absence of reduced railroad rates, was more than 
counterbalanced by the persistent and efticient 
services of the secretary, Mr. C. P. Dadant. 

The two representatives of GLEANINGS had 
figured to be on hand at the opening of the first 
session. The train being behind time, we did 
not arrive until near the close of the session. 
The + spore ne yo had been opened, and your 
humble servant whipped out his note-book and 
pencil, eraned his neck, and proceeded to jot 
down a few things that seemed to him to de- 
serve special mention. Let me say right here, 
that this report is far from being complete. It 
— only a few of the good things said and 
aone, 

At the latter end of the morning session, the 
lirst question I heard was, ** What is the relative 
‘consumption of stores as between sugar syrup 
and good sealed honey?” It has generally 
been thought that there is but very little dif- 
ference in favor of either; but by some careful 
experiments, President Taylor had found that 
there is a decided difference in favor of the 
sugar syrup. On honey the bees are very apt 
io become uneasy and excited; and careful 
weighing showed that the consumption of honey 
was much more than the consumption of the 
sugar syrup. I think he said the bees would 
consume about a half more of honey than of 
sugar, Some were inclined to take exceptions, 
on the ground that the experiments were not 
carefully conducted. I remember that W. F. 
Clarke asked the president why honey excites 
the bees more, and then went on to give his 
reasons for his disbelief. The president in- 
‘crrupted him by saying. “* Let me ask you a 
question. What effect does honey have on you?” 

“Tecan not eata bit of it.’ said Mr. Clarke; 
“honey gives me colicky pains.” 

The convention roared with laughter, and 
\Ir. Clarke resumed his seat. I do not give this 
o Show that Mr. Clarke was beaten in argu- 
ent, but simply as a sample of the pleasant 
hantering back and forth. 

CANE OR BEET SUGAR—IS THERE ANY DIF- 

FERENCE? 

Mrs. Harrison asked whether there was any 
difference between cane and beet sugar. Opin- 
ons were various. The president argued that 
‘here was a difference. A. I. Root, Mr. Dadant, 
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and others, claimed that there was none. Mr. 
Secor cited the O. Judd Farmer, to the effect 
that cane and beet sugar are precisely one and 
the same thing. I did not say so at the time, 
but somewhere I read (1 can not say just where 
I saw it), that the amount of cane sugar pro- 
duced is very small ‘indeed compared with that 
produced from the beet. If this be true, the 
probabilities are that the sugar on our tables, 
and that which we feed our bees, is beet sugar. 
Mrs. Harrison stated that the British Bee Jour- 
nal was authority for saying that there is a 
difference between the two sugars, and that of 
the two the beet is inferior. Oh how we missed 
Prof. Cook at this point in the convention! We 
all knew he could help us out. Well, it is not 
too late yet. 
EXTRACTING HONEY TO FEED SUGAR. 

A further question was put as to whether it 
would pay to extract the honey, and feed sugar. 
It was argued that it would not, because the 
stores usuallyleft for winter are from fall sources; 
and if the bees do consume more, nothing would 
be gained, from a dollar-and-cents point of 
view, by extracting and feeding. R. McKnight 
thought any one who would advocate any thing 
to the contrary was a fit subject for the peni- 
tentiary. Dr. Mason quickly got up, ** Then I 
am a fit subject,” and sat down, amid roars of 
laughter—another sample of bantering. Along 
in the afternoon we listened to the 

PRESIDENT’S ADISRESS. 

It was an able document. He called atten- 
tion to the lessons of the poor season. There 
are a great many outgoes and expenses, and the 
bee-keeper becomes discouraged. Total failures 
are expensive; but, he argued, we are not pay- 
ing too high a price for the benefits of that 
which will follow. In the convention there 
should be a free discussion—no personalities. 
Instead of saying, “In my opinion,” state what 
you know to be a fact, leaving out the matter of 
opinion, because that is understood. Free dis- 
cussion leads to the best understanding. He 
thought the floating character of our associa- 
tion a bad feature. There is no fixed member- 
ship. Even the officers may not be members 
next year. Why not have the association in- 
corporated under the law, and members con- 
tribute, whether they go or not? He advised 
that we consider the matter of the World’s Fair, 
and that immediate action be taken. 

The address was not discussed immediately, 
but a committee was appointed to consider 
some of its salient points. For further particu- 
lars, see Myself and My Neighbors, elsewere. 


BEE-PASTURAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A paper was then read by A. I. Root, on the 
bee-pasturage of the United States. He alluded 
to several of the promising sources of nectar, 
and gave, incidentally, a talk he had had with 
Mr. Draper and Mr. Hambaugh, on the train, 
in regard to Spanish needle. Both of these 
gentlemen stated in convention that they live 
not a great way from the Mississippi Valley, 
and had secured a large crop of honey from 
Spanish needle. In faet, this seemed to be a 
never-failing source. Many of their customers 
prefer it to clover. It is very thick, of good 
color, and of delicate flavor. Mr. Hambaugh 
had secured in five days, from one hive, 73 lbs. 
I was surprised to learn that the Mississippi 
Valley, along in these regions, was covered In 
waste places with Spanish needle; for it seems 
there are a good many bee-keepers who get a 
nice paying crop from it. It is a significant 
fact, that in one locality a honey-plant may be 
a valuable source of nectar, while in others it 
may be worthless: so with Spanish needle. In 
the matter of honey sources we should take into 
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pe consideration locality. This point wasempha- that, because Nature does so, it is no reason o 
“Ao sized by Mr. W. F. Clarke. Mrs. Harrison, in why bee-keepers who wish to properly contro! : 
aes crossing the Mississippi, had discovered hun-  brood-rearing should do so. One important mks 
* fact was brought out, that several who had \\ 


A! dreds of acres of Spanish needle, and the bees 


were just rolling in the honey. formerly used 14¢-inch spacing had discarded it 





A BUTTON-maALZ for 13g, but nary a one was there who had test- = 
¥e ips ’ 4 epee ed both ways of spacing, and had settled on 1. - as 
Mr. S. A. Shuck had no Spanish-needle, but’ inch. Testimony was not wanting. to the ef- 
button-ball honey. It comes in bloom with feet that more brood could be produced on 1" a 
him about the 5th of July. It is of good color, spacing. Wm. Lyon, of Burlington, Ia., said en 
; and yields a good quantity. Under favorable that, when bees wish to go into sections, space h : 
7 pi ar ne pe he. had secured 7 lbs. per day per the combs closer. By so doing, bees are less ‘* 
= colony for eight days. liable to swarm, and would the sooner put the 


THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 

A. I. Root related that Prof. Cook had tried it 
on an extensive seale, and that he (Cook) had 
concluded that it was not a profitable bee-forage 
for cultivation. Mr. Axtell had tried it, and it 
yielded honey, but he did not think it paid. 


QUESTION-BOX, 


On the evening of the first day the question- 
box was opened again. The question, “Can 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping be profitably 
combined?” Dr. Miller was called upon to 
answer. He said he did not know very much 
about it, but he would read a letter from a 
friend, on the subject. All the reporters, an- 
ticipating something solid and serious, grabbed 
their pencils and began jotting lively. Very 
seriously and innocently he read Sockerie’s ex- 
perience with a sitting hen. Very soon the 
reporters and tite rest began to * catch on” to 
the hoax, when they perceived that it was a 
side-splitting impersonation rather than a seri- 
ous detail of facts. Those of you who have had 
the pleasure of hearing the doctor deliver some 
of his comic pieces, can get something of an idea 
of the fun we had. Stripping the little story of 
its German brogue and its funny hits, a certain 
Dutchman, not very big up and down, but big 
all around, proceeded to set an old hen in the 
barn-loft. He could not reach up to the hen’s 
nest with a hatful of eggs in his arm, so he stood 
upon a barrel. Perhaps you know the rest. 
The head of the barrel gave way, and his fat 
sides telescoped into the barrel, but the nails 
sticking out prevented his wife from pulling 
him out. Ido not know, but perhaps we had 
better give the whole chicken story at a future 
date, so the doctor will please present it to our 
readers. 

Another question was, how to get rid of black 
ants in the apiary. Pour coal oil, coal tar, or 
diluted carbolie acid on their nests, 

My note-book does not record very many 
things said and done at this stage of the con- 
vention. I presume I got tired, or, what is more 
probable, there was so much fun that the pen- 
cil could not properly record it. 

THE “DON’T KNOWS” OF BEE-KEEPING. 

The next morning we listened to a spicy and 
well-written essay—in fact, a model for bee- 
conventions, from Dr. C. C. Miller, entitled, 
* What I Don’t Know about Bee-keeping.’’ He 
did not know how far to space combs; whether 
there is greater or less loss from wintering in- 
doors or outdoors; whether poor seasons are 
valuable to bee-keepers or not; how to prevent 
brace-combs; whether fixed frames are practi- 
eal or not, and how to prevent swarming; and, 
“**T don’t know ’—but I had better stop.” And 
he closed with a heary applause. His “don’t 
knows” set us to thinking. When a practical 
chord is touched, how a convention will respond! 
The doctor touched a number of practical 
chords, and the one singled out in particular 
was very suggestive. 

HOW FAR TO SPACE COMBS. 


It was argued that Nature spaces them about 
But the opinion seemed to prevail, 


14g inches, 


honey above. He even went so far as to say 
that thus he almost entirely does away with 
swarming. Dr. Mason and A. N. Draper had 
used snecessfully spacing as close as 144 inches 
from center to center: but the convention seer- 
ed to feel that that was going a little bit to the 
other extreme. Mr. L. C. Axtell argued for 1°,, 
but he did not have very good suecess with 
closer spacing. He has a mellow soil, and oc- 
sasionally his hives would tip one side and the 
other. He does not wire the combs, and some- 
times combs would bulge toward each other by 
the tipping of the hive, making less than 1°. 
spacing in places. He noticed that brood-rear- 
ing was curtailed in said places. He used fixed 
frames, closed-end Quinby,. on 1% spacing, and 
liked it. B. Taylor had used 1's-inch spacing. 
and had changed to 1%. The latter he had 
used for 26 years, and saw no reason for chang- 
ing. 

There was a good deal of bantering in regard 
to Dr. Miller’s expression, “I don’t know.” The 
doctor, having been a bee-keeper for many 
vears, has learned that there are a good many 
other things that he does not know. While we 
were arguing about what we did and didi t 
know, our old friend J. W. Bittenbender, of 
Knoxville, la., arose. and repeated one of Joshi 
Billings’ sayings: ‘* What is the use of knowing 
so much, when so much you know ain’t so” 
and sat down without comment. Verily, brevi- 
ty is the soul of wit, sometimes. 


| To be continued. | 
eR 
THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 


WHAT HENRY ALLEY 





HAS TO SAY OF IT. 





During the last thirty years, which comprise 
my experience in bee-keeping, I have given a 
good deal of study to the bee-hive question. 
Some twenty years ago I obtained a patent on a 
hive. I believe that that hive was the first dou- 
ble-wall hive used in this country — certainly 
the first patented double-wall hive. Since that 
time I have constructed about a dozen different 
styles of hive; but at no time did I lose sight of 
several important features that, it seems to me. 
should always be found in all good bee-hives: 
namely, the Langstroth standard frame, with « 
wide and thick top-bar. What I eall a bee- 
space was another important feature always 
retained in all styles of hives used in the Bay 
State Apiary. Not over 14 inch, and slightly 
less, is what I consider a proper bee-space be- 
tween the tops of the brood-frames, or whatever 
is used over them, whether it is a section-case, 
honey-board, or what not. When more space 
is given, brace-combs are found, as well as 
propolis, ete. ; 

Early in October I visited a large display o! 
bee-hives at the Rhode Island State Fair. ! 
think there were not far from thirty different 
styles of hives on exhibition. There was a hive 
from about every dealer in the country who had 
ever made or invented a hive. I looked the en- 
tire lot over, and saw but one hive that seemed 
to combine many good features, and this hiv: 
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is ked but one thing to complete it. This hive 

is Root’s Dovetailed. The thing lacking was 
an outside case for winter and spring protection. 
. th that addition I should consider the Dove- 

ailed hive as good as the Bay State, as then it 

would combine nearly all the good features of 
the hive we use in our apiary. Bear in mind, 
we use, in the Bay State hive, both the closed- 
end and standard Langstroth frame. 

| have had a good opinion of the Dovetailed 
hive; and now that the out, or winter case, is to 
be adopted, it seems to me it must prove to be 
one of the best hives in use. 

| don’t want to say one word against the 
other hives Lsaw at the R. I. State Fair: but it 
isa wonder to me that such hives are used by 
any one. The lumber-bill for 100 such hives, it 
secms to me, must be immense. 

PACKING BEES FOR WINTER. 

I may be radical on this point, yet it does 
seem to me that. with any good double-wall 
hive. no packing is necessary in winter. 

Now, Bro. Root. as you are a strong advocate 
of packing, why not try an experiment? Why 
not place 50 hives in a row, pack each alternate 
colony, and let the others winter with the air- 
space open? 

| know from past experience, that the un- 

aicked hive will not only winter better, but will 
do the best the followi ing season. and come out 
stronger, cleaner, and better in every way in the 
spring. Here in New England. where we never 
have more than three days of settled weather 
iLone time, we need no packing, save a mat or 
cushion over the bees, to absorb moisture and 
prevent too much draft up through the colony 
and combs, HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Oct., 1890, 

Thanks for your testimony for the Dovetailed 
hive. When it was originally constructed, we 
did not have in mind any pet theories, but sim- 

y endeavored to combine in one hive the de- 
mands of the largest and best and most practical 
ve-keeping, having in mind due reference to 
economy: and that these reqirements have been 
imetis evidenced by the *carload” demand for 

You are right. A wide and thick top-bar 
with seant 44-inch bee-space, is among the 
ecessities of a good hive. 

lam greatly pleased to get so good an author- 

v as yourself for an outside protecting shell for 
‘inter; and lam not sure but that your remark 

regard to packing versus air space is true, 1 

ive, for a year or so, hoped that it might be 
so: and facts are beginning to come in with the 

roof. If we can leave out packing (T say if) 

id yet obtain as good results, it will be a bless- 

gz to bee-keepers. All single-walled hives can 

‘cheaply converted into double-walled winter 

ives: and then, too, during summer these 

inter cases will be worth all their cost for 
~hade when placed over supers while on the 

ive. Mr. Elwood uses just about such a case 
over his supers, and yet whole apiaries of his 
‘ere exposed to the direct rays of the sun. They 

re. better than a shade-board, because it 

1ades the sides of the supers as well as the top. 

flere is an article from J. A. Roe, in a similar 

train: 


THAT OUTSIDE PROTECTING SHELL, 


I was very much interested in W. A. King’s 
rticle on page 697, and in Ernest’s comments, 





especially where he speaks of winter cases, as I 
was then getting out a descriptive, circular of 
what I call the “ hive-protector.”” This is made 
high enough to take in a single-walled hive, 
with two cases of sections or an extracting 
super, and large enough to set four chaff dum- 
mies around the brood-nest for winter; or, what 
I consider better and more convenient, is the 
band suggested by Ernest for his winter case. 
The hives are to be left in the protector the 
year round, as they afford protection from the 
10t sun and cool nights in the summer time. 
But, as A. I. R. says. when these cases are made 
good and substantial, and all complete, it brings 
the cost to about the same as a good chaff hive 
(including the cost of inside hive), so it is not 
so much a matter of economy as to whether 
this arrangement is more desirable than a chaff 
hive. As the inside hive can be readily lifted 
out, this will be much easier than lifting heavy 
chaff hives where new swarms are hived on the 
old stand, or any operation requiring hives to be 
moved; and with the chaff band made from 
thin lumber, and permanently packed, it is but 
the work of a moment to set this over the brood- 
nest, put ona top cushion, and you have as good 
a chaff hive as there is. Where bees are win- 
tered in the cellar it is a small job to give them 
spring protection with this arrangement. A 
great many neglect to protect their bees, and 1 
think those who do find it an unpleasant task, 
to say nothing about the unsightly appearance 
of the apiary, and the litter when unpacking in 
the spring. or the injury that may result from 
leaky covers. J. A. Ror. 

Union City, Ind. 

We take the following description of the cuts 
from his circular: 





J. A. ROE’S OUTER COVERING FOR SINGLE- 
WALLED HIVES. 

I desire to say a few things about bee-hives, and 
hope you will give me a patient hearing. *‘* Which is 
the best general purpose hive, i. e., the chaff or sin- 
gle-wal ed hive,” always has been and perhaps always 
will be an unsettied question. That both have their 
good and bad points, f think most will admit. Let us 
see: The single-walled hive does not cost nearly so 
much as the chaff hive; it is much easier handled 
(and this is quite an item where new swarms are 
hived on the old stand), and is a much cooler hive in 
summer. I know a great many will not agree with 
me in this last statement, claiming that a chaff hive 
is cooler in summer. But how can it be, when we 
know that any thing that will confine the heat in the 
winter will do the same in the summer? und good 
authorities say the heat of the brood-nest during the 
hot season is nearly 100 degrees. If this be true, it is 
also a fact, that, the thinner the hive up till the time 
the outside temperature reaches that of the inside 
temperature, the better can the heat escape; and 
the thicker the bive, the more will it be confined. 1 
have noticed that bees always lie out much more in 
chaff hives; and I fail to see the difference between 
wearing an Overcoat to keep the heat out and keep- 
ing bees in chaff hives to keep them cool. * 

The hive-protector makes a chaff hive out of any 
single-walled hive for winter, and gives plenty of 
shade and ventilation for summer. It is made of 
such dimensions that a single-walled hive with two 
eases of sections can be set inside of it, and four 
chaff dummies, three inches thick, set around the 
hive (these dummies are made of thin lumber, and 
should be kept in the dry when not in use). The 
hives are not to be fastened in the protector, and it 
does not interfere in the least with the ordinary 
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handling of single-walled hives, such as hiving new 
swarnis on the old stand. 

The protectors are to be leveled up and located 
permanently; and when hives are to be moved, lift 
the inside hive out. Shade for the hives during the 
heat of summer, I think, is quite an advantage; but 
shade-boards are unsightly, and frequently blow off. 
The hive-protector not only affords perfect protec- 
tion from the hot sun, but also from cool nights, 
when the bees are liable to be driven from the cases. 
The protector is made in two styles, the one with 
shutters, and the other using thin lumber for siding. 
I do not advise the shutters, on accouut of the extra 
expense, as just as good ventilation can be secured 
by raising the lid an inch in the hottest weather, 
when the heat of the inside hive will cause a current 
of air to pass up around the hive. 








THE HONEY CROP OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





BEES AND FRUIT; VALUABLE TESTIMONY FROM 
A BEE-KEEPER AND FRUIT-GROWER THAT 
BEES DO NOT TOUCIEL SOUND FRUIT: 
YELLOW-JACKETS THE GUILTY 
CULPRITS. 





I caught particular tits for predieting in 
GLEANINGS that Southern California would 
— but half a crop of honey unless we had 
ater rains. Now, although every one was 
watching and waiting, hoping and praying for 
them, they never came. Then they got mad at 
me—especially the honey-dealers—and_ pitched 
intome. Mad? Yes. Whatright had I to call 
the attention of the world and his brother to 
the possible failure of the honey crop? Would 
it not be bad enough when the world had to 
know it?) Why alarm the trade, and send up 
the price of honey only to collapse again? Be- 
sides that, the failure would never come. Look 
at the face of nature! Was any thing ever 
more promising? I looked. Gentlemen, I ad- 
mit the wide earth is covered with a carpet of 
matchless green. The alfilaria, the buttereup, 
and the daisy, with a thousand other flowers to 
the deponent unknown, are fighting for stand- 
ing-room all around me. The king of the 
honey-plants—the black sage—all along over 
the mountain-sides, throws out its sheen of 
white purple snow. We look around us. and 
the eye is “dazzled and drunk with beauty.” 
The air is loaded down to the hub with the per- 
fume of the flowers. We feel all over that it is 
simply eestasy to live. Any manecan jump up 
and yell—yell with pure and unalloyed delight: 
yell that he has such a country—all his own: 
vell that he has a home to go to, and doesn’t 
have to board out. Butin two or three weeks 
there will be a change—all these flowers will 
become thirsty. They will look up all the day 
long to the pitiless sky, and yearn for a little 
water. The stalks that now bear up their load 
of bloom so proudly will creak in the wind, and 
moan for a little water. The leaves will reach 
out to you with a pallid and appealing Jook, 
and seem to ask you with such beseeching 
tenderness to give them but one drop of water. 
Were you ever starving to death—starving for 
water? Were ever your lips parched and black 
—your teeth covered with a thick coat of gum 
for want of water? No? Then you know 
nothing about it. I imagine it is about the 
same way with the flowers. We see their pallid 
faces—see their fading forms—see their daily 
change till they droop and die. But we know 
not whether they have a consciousness of the 
change. Now, gentlemen, have any of you got 
a little patent pump about your clothes, that 
will water all this broad expanse of Southern 
California? No? Then look out for the honey 
crop. Those who are close to large alfalfa fields 
may get a good crop—as they mostly do. But 
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all who depend upon wild feed—as nearly ai! 
do—will suffer indeed. And we did suffer. 
BEES AND GRAPES. 

I have seen Prof. McLane’s experiments with 
bees and grapes called in question by some of 
the bee-papers. But I think I could convince 
the greatest skeptic of their truth and. re- 
liability. We are now picking our grapes and 
making our raisins. Now, friend Root, walk 
up into the vineyard with me. You see we are 
cleaning the grapes at tables. You see and 
hear thousands of bees on the tables, on the 
long line of cleaned grapes. on almost every 
vine around you. and flying around your head. 
Take this bunch of grapes. You see hall a 
dozen bees busy on it. They are sucking the 
juice from the half-decayed grapes, and those 
that have been picked by birds. You know al- 
ready that a bee will suck the juice from rotten 
or broken fruit. But here is another bunch 
the grapes about as large as your best eastern 
plums. Every grape is as pure, perfect, and un- 
blemished as if it just came from the hands of 
the Creator. Hold that up for five, ten, fifteen 
minutes, and not a single bee will alight upon 
it. Oh, yes! they will fly round it and snuff at 
it, but they won't alight on it. Why?) Simply 
because there is nothing for them to get, and 
they won't try to pierce a grape. Now you are 
satisfied that no bee is going to alight on that 
bunch. But pull one single grape off it, and 
see the change! There is a large, luscious 
grape at the top—near your hand. But, hold! 
Have your mouth wide open and ready to shut 
the door when the grape goes in.or you may 
have a small family of bees in there too. You 
must do this or take a walk once or twice 
around that grape before eatingit. The moment 
the grape leaves the stem the bees will dash at 
both of them for the fresh juice. These facts. 
which I have tested again and again, prove that 
bees do no injury to grapes or fruit. But yel- 
low-jackets can and do pierce the grape. They 
will. in cool cloudy weather, cut the cheese- 
cloth into shreds and go in and destroy grapes 
or raisins. 

RAISINS, AND HOW THEY ARE PREPARED IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

This is the way we clean the grapes for rai- 
sins. Theoretically. you are not allowed to 
touch the bunch at all—exeept by the stem. 
When you touch the grapes it rubs off the 
beautiful white bloom that covers the amber 
tinge in the White Museat of Alexandria. 
Catch your bunch by the stem. Pick off every 
premature grape; every one that has not come 
to perfection; every one that is cracked or 
broken; every one that shows any indication o! 
decay; every one that has been picked by birds: 
in fact, any grape that has any fault at a‘! 
Now cut the stem as close to the bunch as pos- 
sible, and lay it earefully on the tray beside 
you. This is the whole art of cleaning the 
grape. These trays of cleaned grapes are car- 
ried to one side and placed end to end, The 
trays are just a yard long and two feet wide. | 
cover mine with cheese-cloth. The grapes w) 
cure in 12 or 15 days in first-rate raisin weathe! 
under the cheese-cloth. It takes 20 0r25 to cur 
them, with the best of weather. under the old 
system—that is. hareheaded. The cloth pro- 
tects the grapes from dust. dirt. and insects. 
Woe to the yellow-jacket or bee that gets und: 
that cloth ona warm day. For these reasons 
the cloth makes a better and cleaner raisin. 

In four or tive days the beautiful green grapes 
that vou placed on those trays will have undcr- 
gone a change. You take off the cloth for © 
hundred—two hundred yards. There, spre:! 
out before you, is apparently an immense lone 
line of soft, mushy, rotten grapes. A strang:! 
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» raisin-making would pronounce them lost. 
f there were in your armor a crack or a crevice 
would thrust in one of his arrows of conso- 
tion. But, wait! Don’t make them into 
negar or sell them to the wine-maker yet. 
\ait three days—it may be four. Now see the 
‘hange. The top of the fruit has shrunken 
lownward., The beautiful blue tinge of the 
perfect raisin has appeared: and, better than 
|, there is the magnificent bloom of the green 
ape that disappeared on the second day— 
come back again to beautify and glorify its old 
ame! Now they are ready toturn. Anempty 
ray is turned upside down on top of the first 
ullone. Both are drawn a couple of feet from 
the row (to give room to work) and whirled 
over. Thus the full tray becomes the empty 
one, and serves to turn the next. When this 
side that you have just turned up gets the blue 
tinge, and the bloom is apparent, the raisins 
are ready for the “sweat-box.”” This is a box 
10 or 14 inches deep, and a little larger than 
(he tray. so that a tray will go down into them. 
You take your tray, put the open side (one side 
has no rim) down into the opposite side of the 
box. As your raisins slide off you draw the tray 
toward your side of the box. and the fruit will 
slip in, Just as it islaidonthe tray. Thesweat- 
boX isa misnomer. The raisins do not sweat 
they merely equalize. Some are too dry—some 
not dry enough. They commence to trade off 
as soon as they get together. In four or five 
days they are all alike—ready for the packer. 
You gave a very good idea of packing raisins, 
n your Riverside article, when you returned 
from California. But the fellow who put the 
bad raisins in the bottom and the best on top 
Was a raseal—there is no getting over that. I 
do not here wish to represent myself as an ex- 
tensive producer or packer. I have but a small 
Vineyard. But he who has a small vineyard 
lust understand the business as well and as 
perfeetly as he who has his 5900 acres. If he 
doesn’t he will come to grief. 
I see vou made a slight mistake in regard to 
raisins at Riverside. “ London Layers” is only 
| name for the best quality of raisins. It does 
ot indicate that they were either built, brought 
up, or edueated in London. The early packers 
eave their best raisins this name to indicate 
that they were fit for the London market. 
Some pack under the name of Crown, Double 
Crown, and Treble Crown. But I think that 
\inericans should diseard all these imperial 
ind foreign names. New York can eat as good 
\isins as London or any city in the world—yes, 
and pay for them too: Why not change the 
‘London Layers” to “New York Layers”? 
There are really but three grades of raisins. 
he second grade is simply * Layers.” The 
iird is * Loose Museatels.”” for cooking. 
A great calamity has befallen the raisin inter- 
st this year. It commenced raining on the 
‘th of Sept.. and continued, at intervals, for 
ivee days. At this time aboutall the raisins in 
southern California were spread out in trays, 
iany of them just fresh picked—some half dry. 
Vhen it quit raining it was evidently against 
swill. It wanted to rain—threatened us for 
‘ight days more. It was cloudy and murky, 
nd now and then it would take a dash at us at 
‘ight. The green grapes rotted, and will have 
o be picked over, at a great loss. The half- 
ried raisins will be greatly damaged. There 
ill be an actual loss of 100,000 boxes in the 
‘outhern part of the State. 
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THE FIRST SECTION BOX. 

In a pleasant conversation with J. S. Harbi- 
-on he informed me that in Oct., 1858, at the 
state Fair at Sacramento, he exhibited the 
lirst section box that ever was made for honey. 





Was it the first section box? Is there any 
section box that has an earlier record? He also 
informed me that he used the solar wax-ex- 
tractor in 1860. But he does not know who was 
the original inventor. Others used it before 
him. He seems to think it invented itself. His 
words were, that it came naturally into the 
head of any bee-keeper. They are called solar 
honey-extractors here, from the facet that all 
honey was extracted by them for many years. 
They are used still for that purpose by many 
farmers. I have seen them 20 feet long, three 
feet deep, and four feet across the top. They 
are made like a trough. and lined with tin. <A 
Wire sereen fits in, half way down. 
Olivenhain, Cal. J. P. ISRAEL. 


Thank you, friend I. I would by all means 
mark the raisins so that nobody could be mis- 
led; and I do not see why California layers is 
not as good a name as any.—I have no know!l- 
edge of any sections previous to 1858, and that 
dates back before I was a bee-Keeper, and be- 
fore we had any journal on bee culture in the 
United States. 
J 


GETTING THE ee EMPTY OLD BROOD- 


FOWLS’ PLAN. 





Dr. Miller says he hasreduced the time to two 
or three days. Well, I] get the job done in 24 
hours, if the weather is warm enough so the 
bees will fly freely; but if it is colder his plan is 
no doubt the best where the hives have a loose 
bottom. If the doctor tries to have old black 
brood-combs emptied his way when the weath- 
er is warm, I imagine he will have a “hot 
time” taking the combs away. for the bees will 
hang to the old combs a great deal worse than 
they will to the unfinished sections: and of all 
disagreeable work, shaking hungry bees off dry 
combs is the worst. 

As before mentioned, his plan will not do for 
those who have hives with a permanent bot- 
tom, like mine, and I will therefore give my 
plan, which is simply a slight 
IMPROVEMENT ON DR. MILLER’S PLAN OF HAV- 

ING UNFINISHED SECTIONS CLEANED OUT. 

I take my old combs that I wantemptied, and, 
after uncapping the sealed honey, | put them 
in empty fe with tight bottoms, and set 
them down close to the entrance of the colonies 
I wish to feed, just at dusk. I put in a less 
number than would fill the hive, so they are 
spaced further apart; and if I want to feed 
more combs I put on an upper story. If it is a 
cool night I put the hive as close as I can to the 
entrance; if warm, three or four inches off, after 
getting the bees started on it, the object. being 
to avoid getting the young bees out of their 
hive. 

Nearly all of the honey will be cleaned out in 
the night, and early next morning I carry the 
hives of combs two or three rods to one side from 
the apiary, and close the entrance small(cor 34 
inch will do); but if combs are new and tender, 
or contain any candied honey, they should be 
closed to a one-bee capacity. 

Now, the bees that are already on the combs 
have the advantage through the day, and will 
get about all the honey there is left; and if they 
are managed so as to have no young bees on the 
combs they will all go home at night, leaving 
the combs free from bees, when they can be 
taken care of. By this plan I can get a hun- 
dred or more combs cleaned out every day until 
the job is all done with, and the light colonies 
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supplied with their winter stores, and all with- 
put lighting a smoker or opening a hive. Ido 
not work with the bees during this comb-clean- 
ing time; that is, not in the home apiary, where 
the work is done, and so I have no trouble with 
robbers. CHALON Fow:s (per Violet). 


The following is a private note sent along 
with the above; but as it contains a “gleam of 
news” we take the liberty of givingitalso. Vi- 
olet’s penmanship is as plain asa type-writer, 
and our printers wish other papas would call 
upon their little girls in a similar way. 


Mr. Root:—I inelose an article. I wrote it to- 
day in such a hurry that I could hardly read it, 
so I got my little girl to copy it. The honey 
crop is small here. I took only about 1000 Ibs., 
but I am happy just the same, for a “ stranger” 
has arrived at our house; and although he 
doesn’t pay his board, and talks kind o’ queer, 
we have concluded te adopt him; and—well, 
you know how it is vourself. 

Oberlin, O., Oct. 24. 





CHALON FowLs. 
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ERNEST’S NOTES OF TRAVEL AMONG THE 
BEE-KEEPERS OF YORK STATE. 





BICYCLING OVER THE MOUNTAINS TO ALBANY. 





The next morning Mrs. Root took the stage 
for Hunter. at which point she was to take the 
train to New York, to meet her sister. In the 
meantime I donned my bicycle suit, oiled up, 
and stood in readiness to take a fifty-mile run 
to Albany. It had rained furiously on Sunday, 
and the roads were notin the best possible con- 
dition. With some misgivings, Mrs. Root bade 
me good-by, and off I started. I made pretty 
slow progress. Instead of going down to the 
Hudson, and following the river up, I decided 
to take a shorter run across the country. I had 
gone hardly five miles before Il almost had a 
notion to turn back, as the roads were so mud- 
dy that, in several places, instead of the bicy- 
cle carrying me,rather than get it all mud-I 
picked it up and carried it. I traveled along in 
this way until lcame toa pedestrian. Some of 
the time he was away ahead of me and some of 
the time I was up even with him, and it was 
somewhat humiliating to be plodding along at 
that rate, knowing that fifty miles or so were 
ahead of me. I thought that. when I got to 
the top of the mountain I would sit down and 
coast all the way. ITarrived at the top, and, 
behold there was another magnificent view; 
butasI have exhausted all my vocabulary of ad- 
jectives, I can not stop now to tell you about it. 
I commenced coasting, and all was very fine for 
a While; but the road grew rapidly stony and 
rough, and it seemed to get steeper and steeper. 
The brakes would hardly hold me, and some 
places were so rough that I had to dismount 
and hold the machine back. I never had the 
attraction of gravitation torment me so much 
as on that ride from Mount Pisgah. It wasa 
continual pullback all the time. On the way a 
stone caught under the guard, and I thought 
sure then that the machine was utterly smash- 
ed. I stopped and cleaned the mud out, reach- 
ed the stone, scraped out the guard, and away I 
went. 

There was nothing particularly attractive on 
this road to Albany, except, perchance, the 
mud. Like the same article in Ohio, it would 
stick to the wheels, get under the mud-guards, 
and whenever I dismounted it would cling to 
my feet. The roads seemed to grow worse and 
worse. So rough and stony was the land that 
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agriculture seemed to be developed but liti\- 
beyond its primitive form. I saw log houses 
and ox teams. Here and there were box hives: 
and one place I remember in particular had in 
its front yard from forty to fifty skeps. | 
thought of turning in and asking the owner of 
those bees a few questions. Possibly he might 
give me an idea or two; but every thing was sv 
dilapidated, house and all, that I decided to g 
on. I was traveling at a pretty fair rate, when 
just back of me I heard alow growl, and the 
rapid patter of feet. Looking back I saw it 
was one of those 
LARGE FEROCIOUS BULLDOGS. 


He had come from the yard where I saw the 
box hives, and he was after me full tilt. Un- 
fortunately the road was rough, otherwise | 
could have left him inthe race. I put on al| 
speed, however; but, despite all I could do, the 
dog was coming nearer and nearer. I felt every 
moment that he would grab my stocking legs. 
and the cold chills crept up my back. I never 
had a nightmare that was more real. I was 
thoroughly frightened, and I longed for a wea- 
pon of some kind. Something that I could not 
do ordinarily I did this time. While the whee! 
was in full motion I whirled about in the sad- 
dle, and, with heels sticking out behind, kicked 
out back. I ran into an obstruction, and the 
next thing was bicycle, rider, and dog, pretty 
badly mixed up. I was on top of the bicycle. 
and the dog on me, and I thought my days 
were ended. Although on my back, I grabbed 
for his throat, and kicked lustily with my feet. 
The dog was evidently as much or more sur- 
prised than I, for, the next thing I knew, he was 
running for the box hives, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, yelping as if the evil one were 
after him. I picked myself out of the mud, 
and, with a stick, scraped that article off. 
mounted the saddle again, and at the next 
house I came to I stopped for a drink of water. 
A good-natured farmer came out, and, obsery- 
ing my dilapidated condition, asked me whence 
Icame and whither I was going. I told him. 
and then related the squabble I had had with 
the dog, and desired him to convey the intelli- 
gence to the owner of the box hives, that, the 
next time I came along that way. | would sure- 
ly kill his dog. As I never expect to travel the 
same route again, the dog will probably not! 
die by my hands, 

Perhaps | might say here, that one of the 
things that annoy bicyclists along the country 
is good-for-nothing dogs whose chief business 
is toannoy passers-by, and who seem to hav 
a particular dislike to bicyclists. This is not 
the first fracas that I have had with dogs. In 
one other instance, one of a ferocious type act 
ually grabbed me by the calf of my leg, and 
hung on. was at my wits’ ends to know 
“what to do, and how to be happy while doing 
it.” A thought struck me on the instant. 
Turning to the dog I said sternly. * Jack. go 
back into the house, sir! Go back, sir!’ It was 
quite evident that the animal had heard this 
before. Letting go he looked at me as much & 
to say, * Well, may be I have made a mistake. 
and back to the house he went. Usually, whe: 
the roads are fair run away from them. If ! 
have a fair start, itis a pretty good dog tha 
“an even catch up with me. 

But. to return. I wearily wended my wa, 
over the bad roads, until I reached the suburb: 
of the old city of Albany. A man passed m¢ 
and said, “They are waiting for you in th 
city.” 

“Who?” said I. 


** Bee-keepers ?” 


* Bee-keepers!” ‘said he in surprise, and we 
both passed on, neither knowing what the oth 
I had supposed that he meant tha 


er meant, 
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ere were two or three bee-keepers in Albany 
who expected me that day, and that, when I 
came, we would go into camp at Lake George. 
e,in turn, meant thata company of wheel- 
men were on their way to Syracuse. There 
was one important member, as I afterward 
learned, whom they were waiting for; and 
supposing me to be that individual, he thought 
he would hurry me up. [Thad gone very near- 
iy fifty miles over roads that were hardly pass- 
able for even a lumber-wagon, and I had taken 
nearly all day to do it; and, to make matters 
still worse, the streets of Albany were the 
worst paved of any Lever came across. I dis- 
mounted, and pushed my wheel on the side- 
walk. A burly policeman, with his club up- 
lifted, very respectfully advised me to get into 
the road, with its muddy and uneven places. 
I complied. I soon reached the hotel, and took 
lodging. 

\t THE CAMP OF BEE- KEEPERS ON LAKE 
GEORGE. 

The next morning, about 9 o’clock found me 
in the city of Troy, the place where they make 
collars and cuffs by the carload. After visiting 
with friends and relatives, I left my bicycle in 
the city, and took the train for Lake George, 
which I reached that afternoon. My friend 
i. A. Lockhart, of Pattens Mills, near Lake 
George, was on hand at the Depot. A couple 
of lady bee-keepers, Miss Douglas and Miss 
Wolcott, came on the sametrain. I went to the 
hotel, and the two ladies went with Mr. Lock- 
hart to the camp. The next morning Mr. 
Lockhart came after me, and very soon I had 
the pleasure of meeting Rambler. Yes, if I had 
not been told so I should have known that 
good-natured, rather tall individual driving 
a black horse. Then there was Mr. Lockhart’s 
father, one of those pleasant, hearty Scotch- 
men that it isa pleasure to see. There was 
also John H. Larrabee and his brother; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Knickerbocker, Mr. Higley, 
and several others whose mames I have for- 
gotten, 

Mr. Lockhart, Sr., owned a cottage along the 
shore of the lake; and as the attendance at the 
camp Was not large. the tents brought by Ram- 
hler and “genial John’ were not used. We 
accordingly all of us took up our quarters [In 
the cottage. There was just enough to make a 
cood-sized family, representatives from Ver- 
nont, New York, and Ohio. A couple of row- 
wats were at our disposal, so that we could 
ake rides upon the lake: and, in addition to 

at, a small steamer, rebuilt by a son of Mr. 
Lockhart. of queen-rearing fame, came around 
oth days to our camp. In addition to this 

ere was fishing-tackle, and every thing else 

1 the sporting line, that could make sucha 
amp delightful, to say nothing of the beauti- 

i] scenery round about. The boys had been 
ut fishing that day, but succeeded in catching 
uly four or five small minnows: and during 
he time I was there, no large fish were caught. 

We talked bees, we talked bee-keepers, and I 

iould not be surprised if we indulged in a lit- 

« gossip, not only at each other’s expense, but 

| the expense of some who were not present. 

Ye visited as only bee-keepers can, until late 
i the evening. The ladies of the party retired 
ta reasonable hour, but the rest of us had not 

nished talking yet. As in almost every crowd 

ke this there was one comical genius (Brodie 
ligley by name) that, no matter what he said 
1 did, we had to laugh. Rambler has spoken 

f him as the bee-keeper who attempted to 
‘inter his bees on wagon-wheels; see GLEAN- 
Vas, page 635, 1888. It was growing late, and 
ur friend Mr. Higley could keep awake no 
mger, and finally,in an upright posture, he 

ent off into a doze, while we ‘talked and 





laughed. As he leaned back in his chair, his 
appearance was exceedingly comical: and, no 
matter how hard we laughed, the sounder he 
slept. A thought struck me, and I proceeded 
to put it into execution. IT brought all the 
lamps we could spare, so as to get a good illumi- 
nation on the face of our friend, and I was just 
then quietly poising my camera, that I might 
have a permanent record of his faee—his mouth 
wide open, and he himself enjoying all the 
bliss that sleep can give, when, !o! he suddenly 
roused up and glared at the camera. He did 
not see any thing to laugh at, although the 
whole crowd of us fairly yelled. Pretty soon he 
quietly retired to a corner of the room, and was 
soon fast asleep. Not long after, the whole of 
us retired, it being my happy lot to sleep with 
the Rambler. The next morning I got up feel- 
ing any thing but refreshed; my sides were 
sore from laughter of the previous evening. 

A RIDE ON A BEE-KEEPER’S STEAM LAUNCH. 

That day our crowd was invited by the An- 
drews to take a ride upon the little steamer— 
an invitation which we gladly accepted. I 
took along my Kodak, and took photographs 
of several of the mountains. To give you just 
a fair sample of the beautiful scenery, I give 
you one of the instantaneous views herewith. 





A VIEW ON LAKE GEORGE. 


I stood up in the steamer, and the view taken 
shows a part of Mr. Andrews’ hat, and, I think, 
a corner of Mr. Larrabee’s face. You can see 
that the shot was instantaneous, as the ripples 
and the waves are apparently motionless, 

We visited most of the principal points at 
that end of the lake; stopped at Mr. Andrews’ 
cottage, romped about a while, and finally re- 
turned, It was suggested by one of the party, 
before leaving the steamer, that we have a 
photograph of it taken. Both Rambler and I 
tried our hands at it, but neither succeeded in 
getting very good views. Then after the party 
left the steamer they stationed themselves on 
the shore, and we both took a shot. There was 
a sort of spring-board on the end of the dock. 
In order to take in the whole crowd I had re- 
treated clear to the end of this board, and the 
water beneath was perhaps 15 feet deep, and as 
clear as crystal, as is the character of the 
whole lake. I had stepped just one step back 
too far and came very near taking a plunge 
bath—camera and all, and after a good deal of 
wiggling I regained a upright posture. The 
crowd on the shore were in the height of their 
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hilarity at my expense, when at that instant I 
secured a photograph. The place being a little 
shady and dark, the picture is not clear enough 
to reproduce; but I never saw broader grins 
on the faces of a party than are shown in this 
little miniature photograph. That afternoon 
we went out in a yow-boat, and we were shown 
a place where a certain man-of-war was sunk 
during the French and Indian War. The wa- 
ter is as clear as crystal; and when the lake is 
still enough, Iam told that this old relic of our 
forefathers can be seen at a depth of 40 feet. 

That afternoon I was obliged to leave, al- 
though some good fishing was promised me if I 
would stay. The rest I will leave for the Ram- 
bler to relate, which he will do in a forthcoming 
article soon. 

To be continued, 


rr i 
PURE ITALIANS VS. HYBRIDS. 


MILLER VOTES IN FAVOR OF 
IANS, 


DR. C. C. ITAL- 





Like yourself, friend Root, 1 was a little sur- 
prised at the answers on page 752 to the ques- 
tion whether pure Italians or hybrids would do 
a better season’s work. And now, upon making 
a careful canvass of the replant am again 
surprised to find my tirst impressions were so 
far from correct. The impression left on my 
mind, after reading the replies, was that the 
general consensus of opinion was that hybrids 
are better for work than pure stock. Instead 
of such being the case, I find that, of the six- 
teen replies, aside from my own, seven. prefer 
Italians. four prefer hybrids, one thinks there 
is no difference, and four are non-committal. 
Having kept bees solely for the sake of having 
the honey to sell, T have never cared for color, 
whether yellow, black, or green, only so they 
gave me the most honey. The reports of others 
settled me in the belief that hybrids are just as 
good workers as pure Italians: but every year 
or two I got an imported queen for the sake of 
infusing fresh blood. Most of the queens I 
raised were daughters of these imported queens, 
but for the last two or three years I paid less 
attention to the matter, leaving the bees toa 
great extent to raise queens to suit themselves, 
As Thad for so many years been bringing in 
imported queens my bees were all either pure 
or hybrids, and the few bees surrounding me 
would be pretty well Italianized. Not rearing 
queens for sale, and believing that hybrids 
would give me just as good results as pure Ital- 
ians, Why should I trouble myself any more 
than to throw ina little fresh blood now and 
then? The yellow blood being in the aseen- 
dency, | could reasonably expect it to remain 
so. even if I never got another imported queen; 
and by bringing in a fresh imported queen 
every year or two, the black blood ought soon 
to work itself all out. But IT was surprised to 
find the number of very dark hybrids on the 
increase—a good many of that sort that kind o’ 
hang along without getting ahead much, and 
allow the worms to take possession—and_ in 
1889 T actually found two or three colonies that 
no one would suspect of having any yellow 
blood in them—pure black. Ialso found that, 
instead of wearing a veil on my hat, to be pull- 
ed down only oceasionally, I had gradually 
come to wear my veil down all the time. 

In the A BC. friend Root speaks of the vin- 
dictiveness of hybrids. In my comments there- 
on I say, ** My hybrids do not and never did de- 
serve the reputation you give them. Perhaps 
one in two hundred may, and then a queen 
loses her head.” But the “one in two hun- 
dred” became quite a number in one hundred, 
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and there were times when I dreaded to go 
near them. 

One day asl sat working ata hive, having 
had a little more than the usual quota of stings, 
I looked up from my work, and, with suppress 
ed groans (and, 1 presume, with unsuppressed 
lugubriousness of countenance), said to my as- 
sistant, “If I knew that this thing were to con- 
tinue straight along in this way. I think | 
should want to give up the business.” Instead 
of giving me the hearty sympathy I had a right 
to expect, she merely looked at me and laughed 
very heartily. To this day I don’t: know just 
what she laughed at. There was nothing fun- 
ny about it. 

In that same summer of 1889 I had a good i]- 
lustration of how much trouble some people 
will take to avoid trouble when a pet theory is 
involved, I had a_ visitor whom I will not 
name, further than to say he came from Medi- 
na, and was somewhat barefooted on the top of 
his head. While among the bees I urged him 
to put on a veil. Not he; it was too much 
trouble. Do you know that, all the time that 
man was among the bees, he spent his whole 
time blowing a smoker about his head, puffing 
first on one side then on the other. If he had 
been obliged to work at a hive he would have 
taken a good many stings, or else would have 
taken to his heels, 

However well he stuck to his theory, I had to 
give up mine. I concluded hybrids were not as 
good for me as pure Italians. However good a 
first cross may be. if such are encouraged they 
are sure to be followed by second, third, and 
sixteenth crosses, among them such crosses as 
are cross and very poor workers. So this last 
summer, wherever a colony showed the least 
taint of blaek blood either in color or disposi- 
tion, the queenof such colony was remorseless!) 
destroyed and replaced with one of pure origin. 
This brought death into some of my best colo- 
nies. The queens were killed, not because of 
what they were,so much as because of what 
might come after them. As a general rule | 
am kept too busy to keep close track of the 
qualities of each colony; but in one case I did 
give close observation. I had an imported 
queen whose workers, in appearance, pleased 
me less than any I had ever had. This led me 
to watch narrowly their conduct for some days. 
to see if they were any more industrious than 
others in the same apiary. There was no mis- 
taking it: there was not only a difference, but 
a marked difference. Especially in the morn- 
ing was this noticeable, for no other colony in 
the apiary sent out so strong a force, although 
some were more populous. 

Hereafter, if a colony of hybrids be found 
among my bees it will be by no design of mine. 
Marengo, II1., Oct. 22. C. C. MILLER. 

Friend M.,if you had had decent bees, in- 
stead of the kind you did have, I should not 
have needed a bee-veil or smoker either, at the 
rate your bees were getting honey during my) 
visit. Very likely that is your opinion, as wel! 
as mine, so we can drop it right there. 


fe 
A WINTER REPOSITORY. 


PLANKS FOR CEILING BOARDS, 








JT have recently built a bee-cellar which |! 
should like to describe, and have an expression 
of opinion from yourself and others as to its 
wintering qualities. 

My apiary is situated in a valley and near a 
small swamp. The soil is sand and gravel, anc 


there is just enough rise so I could dig down 
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three feet for the cellar, and still have a three- 
inch tile drain, sunk below the cellar floor, 
vhich comes out at the edge of the swamp 
sixty feet away. The cellar is 8'¢ feet high from 
floor to ceiling; 15 feet long, and 8 feet wide. I 
used cull ties and slabs to support the earth, 
which is banked against the sides and on the 
top. The earth is 3 feet thick where the bank 
begins, and slopes up to the eaves, where it is 
about 6 inches thick. The roof is flat, and the 
earth is piled up on it to a peak. The whole 
is covered with a thick layer of marsh grass, 
which keeps the earth perfectly dry. For ven- 
tilation IT have the tile drain and an 8-inch 
ventilator in the roof. For an entrance there is 
a hatehway made in the same manner as the 
main cellar, with outside, middle, and inner 
doors, by which, if necessary, one can enter 
without admitting any light or cold air. Ishall 
putin only 70 colonies this winter, but [ think 
150 colonies could be wintered in it. I built it 
because I have no cellar near the apiary. I 
would rather construct such a cellar than move 
the bees even half a mile to reach one. Such 
a cellar can be constructed for $25.00 if one is 
near a sawmill where cull timber and slabs 
can be purchased cheaply; and by keeping the 
roof dry I think it will hold for a number of 
years. Harry LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., Oct. 17, 1890. 

Planks or slabs will do well enough for twoor 
three years for ceiling boards, but in time they 
will rot from the moisture of the bees, and the 
whole thing will cave in—perhaps at a time 
when you can least afford it. Mr. Doolittle’s 
cellar had planks for ceiling boards under the 
dirt similar to yours, but they rotted and caved 
in this spring. They might answer if lined with 
tarred paper. 

—————— or 


THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 





HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO USE ONE. 





One of the most convenient things I have in 
my apiary is the solar wax-extractor; and as it 
is so handy to have around, I thought that. with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, I would deseribe it 
at this time, so that, during the dreary winter 
days which are coming, any of the readers of 
(LEANINGS who desire to have something 
vhich they would appreciate in years to come 
could spend a day or two of time in making 
something that would brighten other days, even 
fitdid not the days they were working at it. In 
order to make it plain I will give the size and 
umber of pieces contained in the extractor, by 
uumbers, and then tell you how to put them 

wether, 
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Having these pieces cut to the dimensions 
bove given, take No. 1, which is for the sides 

the body of the extractor, and nail to the 
nds of No. 2. Next nail No.3 on to one side 
rabottom. If No.3 are made from matched 
imber, and all joints put together with white 
ad, no loss of heat will occur from its escaping 
‘rough the cracks or joints where the extract- 


or is put togéther. Nail No. 4 to the outside of 
the extractor, at the sides, '¢ inch from the top, 
for the glass frame to rest on, and then nail No. 
5 to the ends of No. 4 and the extractor. Now 
nail No.6tothe ends of No. 7, for the glass- 
frame, putting the glass, No. 13, into the grooves 
cut for them, before nailing. These grooves 
should be #¢ deep, the upper one being from 
the top, and the next 3¢ below the first. Unless 
you ean nail this frame or sash very carefully, 
so as not to break the glass, perhaps it would 
be better put together with screws. The frame 
is put together with white lead, the same as the 
body was; but there is no lead put in the 
grooves, as we could not get the glass out. should 
it ever be broken, if we did; and I tind that air 
passes very slowly where it has to go around 
any thing in the way it does this glass. Next 
nail No. 11 to the eenter of this glass frame at 
each end, nailing them in such a way that they 
will form loops or handles, for the frame is to be 
handled by these, slid off and on, ete. Now 
nail No. 8 to the ends of No. 9, nailing No. 10 to 
the side of the frame made by nailing Nos. 8 
and 9 together for a cover to go over the glass 
frame when the extractor is not in use. ‘This 
cover will keep the glass from getting broken 
by hailstorms, or from any other causes, and 
will also keep the storms from swelling our ex- 
tractor by getting the inside wet. If you can 
not very well have No. 10 in one piece, narrower 
stuff with the cracks battened will answer all 
purposes. Also, if you can not get glass of the 
size named, several, 1645 inches long, will do by 
making the joints so they will not come over 





DOOLITTLE’S WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


each other so as to let the heat out too rapidly. 
Now take No. 12 and spring the middle down 
till the edges come even with the top of the 
body of the extractor, and snugly against the 
back of this body. when it is to be nailed along 
each side to the side of the extractor. ‘This will 
give you a hollowing trough on which to put 
the material which is to be rendered into wax, 
and the black surface of the iron will so absorb 
the rays of the sun that it will become very hot 
in a short time after the cover is taken from 
over the glass. If a piece of ‘44-inch stuff is 
fitted on the under side of number 12, 5 inches 
back from the front or open end, so as to keep 
the hot air from going under the iron, it will 
help some about keeping the wax melted in the 
dish into which it runs while extracting. This 
keeping the wax melted in the dish helps much 
about getting it-caked in nice form. 
HOW TO USE THE EXTRACTOR. 

Select some place, as near the center of the 
apiary as possible, where the sun will shine 
from 9 A.M. to 3 p.M., the year round, and there 
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place a piece of 2x4 stuff, as long as your ex- 
tractor is wide. Fix this piece so it will rest 
secure on the ground, and hew it each way from 
the center, till the ends are 2 inches square. dn 
the center put a pin of 44-inch iron, while a ‘ 
inch hole should be bored in the bottom of ine 
front end, or No. 2, to receive this pin. Next, 
provide several pieces of 4x4 stuff to put under 
the back end of the extractor, so that you can 
lower or raise the back end, according to the 
season of the year, or, in other words, according 
as the sun is high, as in June, or low, in No- 
vember. From the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of August the extractor will do all you want 
of it. if faced directly south and left so all the 
while; but earlier or later it will need turning 
on the front pivot at least three times during 
the day. At nine, face it southeast; at moon, 
south: at two, southwest. To thus face it, was 
why our front “sleeper” was fixed with the pin 
asl have given. Every scrap of wax that is 
taken from the hives while at work in the 
apiary is put into the extractor as we pass by it, 
and all that accumulates in the shop is placed 
in a pan kept handy by for this purpose, and the 
pan is taken and emptied into the extractor as 
often as is necessary. When there is a sufti- 
cient accumulation in the extractor, the cover 
is taken off from over the glass some sunshiny 
day at9 a.M..and the wax allowed to “extract. 
When the whole mass is melted that is on the 
iron, slide the sash to the front. and. with a 
wooden paddle about 3 inches wide, draw all 
the refuse up on one of the inclined sides to 
near the top, pressing on the paddle consider- 
ably. soas to break any of the cocoons that may 
not have broken, so that all of the wax may 
work out. In this way the wax will all run out 
as clean as it can be gotten out in any other 
way. and I used to think that I could get out 
100 per cent of itin a kettle of water. After all 
the wax is out, and while the whole is still hot. 
draw out the refuse with a scraper made of 
wood for the purpose, when the extractor is left 
all clean for another batch of wax scraps. If 
left till cold, this refuse wil] stick to the iron so 
that it can not well be removed, owing to the 
propolis that will always go in with the scraps. 
A dish of suitable size should always stand un- 
der the open end of the iron trough; and to keep 
the dish level I use square pieces of wood of 
different thicknesses, so that, by laying one on 
top of the other, any elevation of the back end 
‘an be overcome. To keep the scraps from slid- 
ing down into the dish of wax, which they are 
liable to do as soon as they begin to melt, where 
the elevation of the back end is great. as it has 
to be in the fall of the year, I cut a piece of wire 
cloth so that the edge of the wire cloth will fit 
the hollowing iron trough, after which this wire 
cloth is nailed to two suitable-shaped pieces of 
board, or pieces of sections, when a wire is at- 
tached to each piece of section, when the other 
end is bent at right angles, so that they will 
drop into holes bored along the upper edge of 
the body of the extractor. By having these 
holes in different places this wire cloth is ad- 
justable, so that, where but few scraps are put 
in at each melting, they need cover but a small 
wey of the iron trough. Having got out several 
ots of wax in varying amounts, I remelt it and 
cake it in 3-lb. cakes, straining it so as to take 
out all impurities, as Idoso. In doing this I 
allow 2 oz. for the impurities, putting 3 Ibs. 2 02. 
each time into the extractor. For a strainer I 
use two thicknesses of cheese-cloth, fixing this 
cloth over a wire bent so as to form a hoop 5 
inches in diameter. By drilling two holes at 
the right place in the front edge of the trough, 
and passing two wires around the strainer wire, 
and up through the holes in the trough, the 
strainer is drawn up so it will not be down in 
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the wax, and is held thus by bending the wires 
over the front edge of the trough, In this wa, 
I not only save all the wax made in the apiary 
but I let the sun put it in the best of shape for 
the market, or my own use. 

In conclusion I will say that very little if an) 
thing about this solar wax-extractor is origina! 
with me, but was made to suit me from littl: 
items I picked up here and there regarding 
them. I think I got the most of my ideas from 
the writings of G. W. Demaree on ‘the subject 
The size given is plenty large for 100 colonies 
but the dimensions can be varied to suit the 
wants of any one, G. M. Doouirr.e. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct., 1890. 


You will see by the engraving above, friend 
Doolittle, that we have made a little neater job. 
There are fewer pieces; being dovetailed at the 
corners, it is stronger: the glass-frame is easil) 
removable, and the whole thing, when covered, 
is complete without any projections, save the 
supporting legs to hold it at an angle toward 
the sun. The size is a trifle different, as we 
made ours to take a 14x28 glass—a size that can 
be obtained at any hardware store. 

Now, friend Doolittle, instead of going to 
work and giving so many pieces of so man) 
different sizes, | would recommend the one who 
contemplates its construction to make a plain 
box whose inside dimensions shall be 14 inches 
wide, 29 inches long, and 7 inches deep. The 
sides of said box (not the ends) are to be rabbet- 
ed i deep and about 4s inch wide to receive the 
glass-frame. The cover should be a similar 
box, but only 1'¢ inches deep, of the some dimen- 
sions otherwise, and is likewise rabbeted on the 
side rims. You will thus observe that the glass- 
frame 29 inches long and 14% inches wide can be 
let down into the rabbet into the box, and that 
the cover slips over the whole thing, and makes 
a complete and neat box. The legs are 17! 
inches long, and are pivoted with a screw, as 
shown in the engraving. The dovetailing is 
not essential, but as it costs us no more we make 
itso. 

The pan is simply a trough made of Russia 
iron, one end of which is closed up, and the 
sides are bent over a little bit so as to rest ou 
the rabbets in the sides of the box. The wire 
sereen is fastened about 2¢ of the way down, as 
shown in the engraving, or just far enough to 
admit of a Langstroth frame. I would sugges', 
that in telling how to make a hive or any other 
similar box, we give its inside length, depth. 
and width, and he who constructs it can then 
with less mental effort tell how to make it. 

I have carefully tested your solar wax-ex- 
tractor, and feel very sure it is very much su- 
perior to the one we have formerly advertised. 
It doesn’t clog up, and the wax, when it melts 
runs down an inclined plane, runs through thi 
screen, and finally into the pan, and the pan is 
allowed to stand in the direct rays of the sun. 
the wax is kept liquid during the entire day, so 
that all foreign substances will settle to the 
bottom. E. R. 
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A VALUABLE LETTER FROM CUBA. 
CUBA VS. CALIFORNIA. 





Friend Root:—As so many readers of GLEAN- 
inGs have written me about Cuba as a bee- 
country, 1 can do no better than answer 
through its columns, so that all can havea 
chance at the same dish. It would be quite 
impossible for me to mention all the advan- 
iages and disadvantages in one paper. One 
writes, * How does it compare with California ?” 
in some respects there is a similarity—that is, in 
ihe amount of honey, for instance, that is often 
secured from a given number of colonies: but 
then, there is a want of comparison, too, for 
California of to-day is not what it used to be 
for honey-produeing, as the fruit and vine in- 
dustries have made such rapid strides in the 
ast ten years that the bee-ranges in many of 
the honey-producing counties have been turned 
io Vineyards and orchards, while here there 
is nothing of the kind. The hand of push, of 
progress, of go-ahead, that is bound to succeed, 
the hand that has characterized and stamped 
the American people as the most energetic in 
the world, is crippled here—broken, as it were. 
Not a musele moves in the direction of * get 
there on time.” But the natural resources re- 
nain almost untouched by the hand of man, 
and they are something wonderful. As an evi- 
dence, | will say that, while the last year has 
heen the poorest for honey I have ever seen 
here (On aecount of so little rain), yet our 550 
colonies have passed through the dry season 
or dearth of honey) with very little help. We 
have fed only ten pounds to the colony: and 
had it not been for the fact that we had 300 new 
colon#es to make, I do not think we should have 
had to feed half that amount. 

Bee - keeping here requires attention. To 
care for 550 colonies in California is only pas- 
time compared with here, and the whole Unit- 
cd States is the same. There is some season of 
rest for the bee-keepers, but here there is not. 
from November until Mareh is our surplus 
season. Well, there is no rest about that. Then 
comes requeening, and the making of new col- 
onies if you have any to make, The hot 
weather is then upon you: and if there are any 
queenless colonies that are at all weak, the 
moths will probably eat up the combs; and I 
want to tell you that it takes a pretty strong 
force to stand off the moth in this climate, 
vhere it never freezes, but * eternal vigilance ”’ 
will keep them out. 

Any one, to keep bees here successfully, must 
attend strictly to business. There is no time to 
vo visiting, to hang around the corner grocery, 
or to sleep in the day time, but work and watch 

5 days in the year, if there is no church to go 
io on Sunday, and there is not here. But for 
all the care necessary to success here, is it any 
vorse than the life of the merchant? If he 
ucceeds he must tend to business. How would 
| be with you, friend Root, if you or some com- 
petent person were not on duty all the time ? 
'low long would your business be self-support- 
ng? I[guess not very long. The same with 
bee-keeping here. It will pay if attended to. 
You don’t see me running up the white flag. 
i tell you. that, if I do not succeed, it is my own 
ault. The conditions necessary to success are 
here; and if Ido not avail myself of those con- 
ditions I have no one to blame. Of course, 
‘here are some requisites necessary to success, 
such as the right strain of bees, hives, fixtures, 
ic., Suited to the wants here for a large busi- 
ess: but the bees, the right strain, are very 
mportant. We have the best results from the 
hybrids, one and two bands. 

One correspondent asks, **‘ What is the cost of 
‘tarting an apiary of 550 colonies there ?” That 





is a hard question to answer. This establish- 
ment cost $10,000. How much cheaper one 
could start such an apiary would depend upon 
the man’s ideas of what is necessary. There 
have been some apiaries started here that I 
yresume did not cost $1000; but I think they 
lave never amounted to much, or, at least, 7 
have never heard that they did. If I start 
more apiaries it will not be with a view to see 
how cheap it can be done, but how complete 
an establishment for the care of 600 colonies 
‘an be made to successfully care for all the de- 
tails, with as little help(man power)as possible. 
There was one young man wrote me for my 
opinion of the two sections, California and Cuba, 
for bee - keeping, and gave his address as 
Orange Co.. Florida, no postoftice. I could not 
answer with such an address as that. The 
letter would only go to the dead-letter office. 
You will remember I told you last spring that 
I had a 5-to-1 gear for my Stanley extractor. 
Well, I have it now, and it works like a charm, 
when, before, the operator had to make his 
hand go around so fast, in order to properly 
dry the combs, that it was very tiresome 
indeed; and even then it could not be done to 
suit me. Now, it is no trouble with the 12-inch 
crank. You move the hand around slowly and 
deliberately, and the baskets are traveling as 
though they were afraid they would miss the 
train. The throwing-out of the honey now is a 
pleasure, while before it was a task that but 
few had the strength to perform. Yes, it starts 
alittle harder; but when in motion there is 
no difference: but the difference in starting is 
more than made up by the slow motion at 
which the crank passes around, I shall do 
nothing wrong if I say to every one thinking of 
coming to Cuba to keep bees, that, if they wish 
to come, there is nothing in the way: that 
there is plenty of territory that is not occupied, 
and, in fact, the best part of the island, for bee- 
keeping, is still open, to be occupied by whoev- 
er wishes. With attention, more money can be 
made from bees here thanin the United States; 
but let no one forget that there is no season of 
rest, from one year’s end to the other, if he 
would do justice to the business, and make it 
yay. Many object to sticking so close to bees. 
That is all right; such people are not obliged 
to stick to bees. As for myself, I like my busi- 
ness, and I like to attend to it, and I have yet 
to see the business that thrives when it is neg- 
lected. The business is so unlike what it is in 
the United States that people fail to under- 
stand the difference without experience (and 
some not then). Here,in order to make the bus- 
iness pay, we are obliged to keep large apiaries: 
and, with large apiaries, the per cent of loss 
from colonies getting queenless is great; and if 
left queenless only a very short time, the combs 
are destroyed by moth, and many other little 
things that contribute to loss, where there are 
five or six hundred colonies together, that 
would not happen with a few colonies. All de- 
tails need the closest attention. But with all 
the objections that come up against the large 
apiary I will take it every time, and give the 
one my best attention, rather than have five or 
six little bunches located in as many different 
places, as long as there is plenty of forage in 
one locality for the whole. This is the 23d of 
October; and with 550 colonies here in one api- 
ary, the best are storing honey right along, and 
we are taking it away—a thing I never did in 
October before in Cuba, and you will remember 
that this is not one of the months we expect 
our bees to store surplus. This has been a very 
poor year. The Cuban bee-keepers in this lo- 
cality have lost most of their bees. Very little 
rain indeed. A. W. OsBURN. 
Punta Brava de Guatao, Cuba, Oct., 1890. 
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820 GLEANINGS IN 


OUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








QUESTION 172. Which will do the best work 
—a colony allowed to swarm (counting in the 
work of the swarm), or one kept from swarming 
by having its queen caged or removed ? 


I believe one allowed to swarm. 
Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


In an average season, one allowed to swarm. 
Illinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The colony allowed to swarm, if managed 
right, I think will give the best results. 
Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


This depends. I should usually prefer no 
swarm if the colony kept actively at work. 
Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. 


A colony kept from swarming does the best 
work, every time. But I want no queen caged 
nor removed. 

Ohio. S. W. C.F. Murn. 

The one allowed to swarm, if managed right- 
ly. The management to keep from swarming 
is why the latter is not so good. 

New York. C. G. M. DooLirrLe. 


Ordinarily, where the working season is sufti- 
ciently long to allow the swarm to get into good 
working order for the main flow of honey, the 
swarming colony is best. 

California. S. R. WILKIN. 

We are opposed to natural swarming. but we 
do not eage nor remove the queen. We give 
our colonies empty combs to prevent swarming. 
But the hives generally used in this country 
are too small for such a purpose. 

IHlinois. N. W.bi:., DADANT & Son, 


If there is a heavy fall crop, the swarmer 
might do best. In my locality I would risk the 
one made queenless, but 'd much rather risk 
one with a queen, if it took no swarming fever 
all summer. 

Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 

I think the colony without the swarm. Use 
a hive large enough to accommodate the in- 
crease, and give them all the room to work in 
the one hive, with all the combs they can use 
for honey and brood, and then extract. 

Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 


That depends on what is meant by the “ best 
work.” If the question means what it says, the 
former. If the most work is meant, that de- 
pends on the season, locality, character of hon- 
ey flow, ete. 

Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 

This is a knotty question. TI can’t answer it. 
as there are so many variations in seasons and 
localities. I have experimented much in this 
line, and am not fully decided yet which is best. 
I hope to learn something this year more def- 
Inite. 


Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


All depends upon the locality; that is, on the 
time of blooming of such flowers as you depend 
on for your surplus crop. I think that is the 
rule in most localities (counting the value of 
the increase), that the increase method is the 
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best. Now. remember I do not say this to any 
person having a practical, mechanical method 
of preventing increase which is safe and sure; 
but as no one has, so far as I know, I will let 
the answer stand. 

Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

That will depend on the season and pasturage. 
If white clover is the only source of surplus, it 
is possible that the colony that does not swarm 
may gather the most honey; but if the hone 
season is a long one, with a favorable place for 
fall flowers, the colony allowed to increase will 
be far ahead. 

Wisconsin. S. W. S. 1. FREEBORN. 

I do not believe in caging or removing queens 
to prevent swarming. It has always seemed to 
me like adopting a worse evil than the one we 
fly from. For extracted honey we find there is 
no necessity for removing the queen. If run- 
ning for comb honey, we would allow the swarm 
to issue, and manipulate so as to give the new 
swarm all the working force. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 
This will depend on cireumstances—princi- 
ally on the honey harvest, whether early or 
ate, and whether you remove and return the 
queen at the proper time. Caging the queen in 
the hive is a lazy substitution, and will not kill 
the swarming fever. IT have said that a swarm 
without a queen would work with greater en- 
ergy than one with a queen, but having a desire 
to swarm. I repeat this, because I have been 
misquoted, 

New York. C. P. H. E:woop. 

I do not practice the method referred to, and 
therefore can not say how far it sueceeds and 
how far it fails. I suppose, however, that the 
relative crops of colonies which do not swarm, 
as compared with colonies that do swarm and 
colonies that are divided, is what the questioner 
is after. Where the surplus season closes early 
in July, the most may be expected of colonies 
not increased — yet with many exceptions. 
Where good heavy runs in August and Sep- 
tember occur, the most may be expected from 
colonies that increase. One year of my bee- 
keeping, the yield per colony was three times 
the usual average. That year I increased 17 
colonies to 72. The best yield was from a colo- 
ny made into seven by division—they raising 


their own queens. 
Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


These answers are interesting, and I believe 
P. H. Elwood hits the nail on the head when he 
says that a swarm without a queen will work 
with greater energy than one with a queen 
having a desire to swarm. Granting that bees 
will work more energetically after they have 
swarmed, and are in their new home, it is very 
possible that the same bees have lost time just 
preparatory to swarming, and while the swarm- 
ing impulse was upon them; and Mr. Elwood’s 
point is, that, if it should be taken away from 
them entirely, they will average better, This 
is an exceedingly interesting and _ practica! 
question, and if swarming can be controlled in 
some such way in out-apiaries, as Mr. Elwood 
and Hetherington do, it means that we can dis- 
pense with hired help to watch them, or, in the 
absence of such help, the loss from runaway 
swarms. E. R. 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








JUST AS MUCH HONEY STORED ABOVE 
BARS AS ABOVE THIN ONES. 


Well, Uncle Amos, I have come to tell you 
about my thick top-bars, as I agreed to at the 
close of the season. I have taken off all the 
supers on the 29 hives that I told you about in 
\ugust GLEANINGS, page 602. The different 
top-bars on the 18 hives that I spoke of in the 
sume article do not satisfy me at all, so I will 
say nothing about them, only that they were a 
failure so far as preventing burr-combs is con- 
cerned; but with top-bars ;% thick and 4% wide, 
and spaced 4% with the furniture nails, has giv- 
en me entire satisfaction. There was not a 
particle of burr-comb, except on two of the 
colonies, and only a very little on them. 

In your foot-note you ask me whether the 
colonies with thick top-bars stored less honey 
than the colonies with thin top-bars. Well, I 
am sure that I could see no difference. It is my 
opinion, from what experience I have had, that, 
if the colonies were strong, and there were a 
good flow of nectar, the top-bars, or even the 
honey-boards, would make no difference in the 
amount of honey stored, 

On page 659, C. C. Miller wants to know 
whether there isn’t danger of running fixed dis- 
tances to extremes. I wintered two colonies 
last winter on their summer stands, with this 
closé spacing, and they were in as good shape 
in the spring as any I had, and gave me good 
strong swarms. I use a device similar to the 
Hill, covered with burlap and chaff cushions. 
One thing that Dr. Miller speaks of is to tip the 
hive upand look at the bottom-bars to see how 
irregularly they are spaced. This is a point 
that we certainly have got to overcome if we 
use close spacing. Ihave been very. particular 
io have my frames hang so that the spacing 
would be the same at the bottom as at the top: 
but I find that I have one frame in one hive that 
got a little out of “ whack.” and, as Dr. M. says, 
there was no brood reared on one side of the 
frame: butif 1 could get some of those wires 
that Dadant & Son describe, bent to fit my 
frames, I think they would fill the bill. 

Maple Ridge, Mich., Oct 21. FRED C. Smiru. 


THICK- 


rHE DOVETAILED AN OUTDOOR WINTERING 
HIVE; HOW IT MAY BE DONE, 

Friend Root:—I am using a hive for winter- 
ingon summer stands, that I think is ahead of 
any thing I have ever seen, for reasons you will 
readily understand without explaining. 

Iuse the common Dovetailed hive, and line 
each end with building - paper. I have the 
blocks and thumbsecrews in the hive exactly 
like the Heddon. I use, also, eight closed-end 
frames, and hang them. 

To prepare for winter I remove two combs 
and insert chaff dummies, one on each side, 
and serew up the thumbscrews tight. I have 
the closed frames pressed together tight for one 
end, wall-paper lining between them and the 
hive-walls. The chaff dummies are fitted tight 
io the end of the frames by pressure with a 
dead-air space between the dummy and hive- 
wall. A cushion laid on top of a Hill device, 
furnishes the winter preparation. Your bees 
are snug and warm for winter, and how they 
will build up in the spring! Now, this is good; 
itischeap; there isno loose packing nor clumsy 
hives, 


CLOSED-END FRAMES HANDLED AS EASILY AS 
ANY. 


I would not use a hive without closed-end 
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frames. Objections to them have been made 
by men who never tried them or did not know 
how to use them. The closed-end frames have 
so many advantages that they will never be 
laid aside by any man who knows how to use 
them; and when hung from above, a man must 
be very careless or ignorant if he kills bees in 
manipulating them. I know this hive and 
closed-end frame is a good thing, and seems to 
be about what Ernest is trying to get at, so I 
send this description, hoping that it may be of 
some service to him in his search for a summer 
and winter hive. J. RICHARDSON. 

Moberly, Mo., Oct. 6. 

Friend R., the plan you give has been given 
over and over again through our journals, es- 
pecially years ago, about the time chaff hives 
were first inaugurated: but although such 
protection is a good deal better than none at 
all, during very severe winters the results have 
not been equal to such protection as was given 
by the chaff hive, or something equivalent to it. 
Of course, closed-end frames would be an ad- 
Vantage with such an arrangement. 


PERFORATED ZINC FOR EXTRACTING, A 
SUCCESS. 


Last year (1889) my bees swarmed a good 
deal. I hived them in 8-frame L. hives. They 


built,on an average, 14s to 2 frames of drone 
comb in the bottom, and nearly all drone in top 
story. I had no combs or foundation to give 
them, and they raised solid sheets of drones, at 
a considerable loss of time and honey. 

This year I went over the yard, fitting in 
worker combsin place of drone in the brood- 
chamber, placing the drone comb in the second 
story, with a sheet of perforated zine, Root’s 
make, between, on 28 colonies. On looking 
them over soon after, I found two queens above, 
which I put below. One of the queens I found 
above, twoor three days afterward. The others 
all worked well, very few drones below. In 
some hives the bees would clean out a part of 
one or more combs (drone) in upper story for 
the queen to lay in; but when honey came in 
fairly they would fill it up. In a few of the 
sheets the perforations were partly filled with 
wax; but combs in the upper story were not 
fastened down to the zine where a 5; space was 
used. I believe they are just the thing for hives 
for extracting. especially where the bees build 
all their comb; and they will pay expense and 
trouble of adapting them to the hives in one 
season’s use. 

KEROSENE FOR PROPOLIS, ETC. 

I think the best and handiest way of getting 
propolis off the hands is to have a small can of 
kerosene handy. A few drops will “ cut” the 
gum very satisfactorily. It is also good for 
rusty saws, ete. By running the bottom of the 
Benton queen-cage over a cutter-head, cutting 
fs deep and to within, say. s of each edge, and 
tacking ona — about tg thick by width be- 
tween strips and length of cage, using about 3¢ 
wire nails, the said cage can be used to intro- 
duce, the same as a Peet cage. To take off the 
bottom, pry up the bottom + inch, using a stout 
knife; push the bottom back, when the nails 
may be easily pulled out. The strip or (bottom) 
will slide easily between the side strips, and 
may be used and put on the combs the same as 
the Peet. While, if any prefer to introduce by 
the candy plan, there is nothing to prevent by 
making cages this way; the wire cloth and top 
may be nailed on, and the bottom left until 
after the queen is caught before fastening. This 
idea may be old; but I, at least, have not seen it. 

Port Orange, Fla., Oct.14.. Joun B. Case. 
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WATER FOR BEES; HOW TO MAKE THEM LET 
YOUR NEIGHBORS ALONE. 

I will come to your and Mr. John Burr’s relief 
about giving bees water, page 713. To keep 
bees from bothering your neighbors and your- 
self, and at the same time give the bees just 
what they want, give them salt water. Assoon 
as the bees commence to fly and breed up 
they require salt; and I know if itis properly 
applied it will cure such diseases as foul brood. 
For watering bees, fill a nail-keg nearly full of 
sawdust; set it on a grooved board, with cleats 
nailed at each end to keep the water from run- 
ning out. Place the keg one foot or so from the 
ground. under the eaves of some building in a 
warm and sheltered place. Throw ina handful 
of salt every other day; and if it does not rain, 
turn two or three quarts of water on the salt. 
In dry weather they will take more water; and 
if you have never tried it, or something of the 
kind, you will be surprised how many bees will 
work on it at all times of the day. 

Bees go into winter with plenty of honey, but 
of poor quality. Look out for a loss this winter 
in New York. I have 600 packed for winter 
now. W. L. CoGGsHALu. 

West Groton, N. Y., Oct. 4. 


SPANISH NEEDLE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Within is what is called here stickweed flow- 
er. This is not more than half of the top in 
length. I had to cut them to suit my box. 
These were gathered right after a hard rain. 
The bees were thick on them when I gathered 
them. You ought to be here to see those black 
bees hustle out before daylight, and come in so 
heavily loaded they drop all around the hive. 
Please give me the proper name of these flowers. 
I will send you some seed this fall. They ecom- 
mence to bloom about the 20th of August, and 
last until after frost, up to October, 

Brush Creek, Ky., Sept. 10. D. H. WEBB. 

Friend W., the plant you send us is the well- 
known Spanish needle—bidens. In localities it 
furnishes great quantities of honey. We have 
had no report before that bees worked on it di- 
rectly after a heavy rain. It must be yielding 
tremendously in your locality. It has been 
said, that a bee-keeper should locate where 
there is very rich soil and very poor farmers, in 
order to get honey from this plant, for its fa- 
vorite place is poorly cultivated cornfields. See 
what is said elsewhere about Spanish needle on 
the rich river-bottoms of the Illinois and Miss- 
issippi Rivers. 


THE DOVETAILED HIVE; HOW TO MAKE A 
WINTER HIVE IN KANSAS. 

Having just begun last spring to learn to take 
care of bees, and having purchased 10 colonies 
in Dovetailed hives, Lhave been watching for 
instructions for wintering. In this latitude 
there is so much mild weather that it would be 
difficult to keep a cellar at the desired tempera- 
ture for bees. Then, too, there is sometimes 
extremely cold weather for several days, follow- 
ed again by warm winds. I do not like the 
thin-shell idea of strengthening the credit of the 
Dovetailed hive—not if the thin shell is put on 
the outside; but to place thin followers on each 
side, inside the hive, and a chaff cushion on top, 
is about the simplest thing to do. The A BC 

says four to six frames are enough; and 
even if seven frames are left, there is room fora 
half-inch follower on each side. This is just 
what I settled down to: I removed one or two 
frames from each hive: and to those needing 
more supplies I uncapped one or two frames of 
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honey and hung them over night in the second 
story, just drawing back the burlap at one cor- 
ner, for the bees to get up. They did not fail to 
earry it all down in a single night, and a frost 
night at that. c ; = 
oars 13 colonies in the Mitchell hive, which 
is25 inches long inside, and deeper than the 
Dovetailed. I shall cut these back as soon as | 
ean drive the bees next spring into Dovetailed 
hives. They will make nine-frame hives, leav- 
ingroom fora follower. [exhibited a Dovetailed 
hive at our county fair, and I learn to-day that 
it took the premium. Ezra YODER. 
Paola, Kan., Oct. 21. 


LETTER FROM FATHER LANGSTROTH. 

Dear Friend Root:—In reply to your letter, 
inclosing a check for $50, sent to me by request 
of the N. A. Bee-keepers’ Association, recently 
held at Keokuk, I would return my sincere 
thanks for their very kind and helpful remem- 
brance of their old bee-keeping friend. I am 
still in a feeble and suffering condition, al- 
though much better than I have been for near- 
ly two years. Thanking you for your many 
acts of kindness in the past, I remain 

Yours affectionately, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Dayton, O., Nov 7, 1890. 





CALIFORNIA ROBBER-FLY. 


I regret to say that the sand-bees and mos- 
quito sent by J. C. MeCubbin, Selma, Cal., were 
ground to powder, and so can not be identified. 
I wish all would send insects in strong boxes, 
tin or wood, wrapped in cotton, then they come 
in good condition. A small tin box, like a cap- 
box, will go for a cent. 

The large insect which was carrying the bee 
is an asilus fly, new to me. I wish it were not 
broken. It is one of the robber-flies. I have 
illustrated several in my Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
from which figures this could be easily identi- 
tied. These bee-killers are usually gray and 
sober colored. This one is ornamented with 
brown, and is quite handsome. I should like 
very much to receive a perfect specimen. There 
are several of these bee-killers in the South. 
and it seems that California is not exempt. | 
hope that Mr. M., will try again, when I shal! 
hope for better success. 

BATS. 

Mr. Thaddeus Smith, Pelee Island, Lake 
Erie, Ont., Can., wishes me to name a bat 
which he sends me. This bat is large, quite 
whitish, so that it is called the hoary bat. The 
scientific name is Vespertilio pruinosus, It is 
not very common, and is easily told by its whit- 
ish appearance, and a yellowish band across its 
throat. I was glad to get the specimen, as we 
had none in our museum. Bats often collect in 
great numbers in caves, where they domicile in 
summer and hibernate in winter. Bats are 
nocturnal, and feed on insects; so they are oul 
friends. 

CROWN BEARD. 

Mr. Lewis K. Smith, Gainesboro, Jackson Co., 
Tenn., writes me regarding a plant which he 
says grows abundantly in his vicinity. The 
bees gather most of their fall crop of honey 
from it. He asks for name. I have neve! 
heard of this plant asa honey-plant before, ] 
think. It is crown beard, or Verbesina occi- 
dentalis. It is closely related to beggar-ticks 
—bidens—and wild sunflowers. Indeed, it is 
next to the Actinomeris Squarrosa, which is 
much praised as a valuable honey-plant in 
West Virginia. No wonder that it affords 
honey. Many of its near relatives do so. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Oct. 27. 
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QUuR HOMES. 


Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show 
thee great and mighty things, which thou knowest 
not. —JER. 33:2. 

The%question oftentimes comes up, * Have®we 
a right to expect that God will answer us when 
we come to him in prayer, asking him to direct 
us in regard to some matter on which we are 
undecided ?”” We often feel at a loss to know 
just exactly where duty calls us, or, in other 
words, we wish to know just what God would 
have us do in regard to certain things. This 
matter has been on my mind more or less 
through all my experience as a Christian; and 
sometimes I have not only been puzzled but con- 
siderably troubled because those who seem de- 
voted and willing make sad mistakes. In look- 
ing back through my own experience I have, 
however, been led to decide that. where we go 
to God in prayer about a thing, and then make 
a mistake, the fault is ours, and not that of the 
Judge of all the earth, nor is any thing amiss 
with any of his promises in his holy word. We 
are-very anxious todo a thing. We pray over 
it, and then watch for some indication that God 
approves of this very thing. We delude our- 
selves in the belief that we have prayed over 
the matter in question, and that God said it 
was right, whereas inclination swayed our bet- 
ier judgment to such an extent that self said it 
was right, and not the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit. The trouble is, even while we prayed 
we were not in a spirit of entire submission to 
his holy will. We should be very careful in 
such matters. Theattitude of our heart should 
be, * Here, Lord, am I, ready to obey, and lis- 
tening for that still small voice to direct me. I 
am Willing to sacrifice property, to bear toil and 
pain, if Lean only be sure that such a course is 
exactly What thou wouldst have me to do.” 
\fter having done this we need to be very care- 
ful that we are entirely submissive and un- 
biased. We need to be sure that our inclination 
does notat allenterintothe final decision. If we 
do this, I am sure the promise in this little 
verse of our text will be fulfilled, and that we 
shall seldom if ever have just cause to regret 
taking the course we did. 

When the time came around for the Interna- 
tional Convention, it seemed almost folly for me 
to think of deserting my post. Our new factory 
was just roofed. The doors and windows were 
notin. Machinery was to be located, and im- 
portant matters were to be decided, not only 
day by day, but hour by hour. Things were to 
be located that would be exceedingly hard to 
nove if a mistake were made. Expensive men 
were on the ground waiting to be directed. 
ilow could I be gone five full days? I decided, 
or a couple of weeks before the time appointed, 
ihatit was not my duty to go. A good many 
would be thrown out of employment if I were 
absent. In talking with my pastor about it he 
save me an idea, that at first I <r ad as a 
jest or a piece of pleasantry; but afterward I 
decided there was an important truth in it that 

specially needed. His suggestion was some- 
‘hing like this: ** Why, Bro. Root, you can solve 
the problem this way: Let your men have a 
vacation while you are gone; and if they can 
not well afford it, just keep their pay going all 
ihe same.” While I am about so as to see most 
of my hands every hour or two, I can so direct 
‘hem that their work is done property Iflam 
absent, a good deal will necessarily be done in a 
vasteful or unprofitable way. This is true of 
any man who neglects his help, or who does 
not provide competent overseers. The friends 
here at home are exceedingly ready and willing 
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todo as I wish; but the trouble is, when I am 
absent they do not know my wishes, and can 
not well know all the plans I have in mind, 
Therefore, in order to go away I must make up 
my mind to accept, as a matter of course, more 
or less unprofitable work, and perhaps also 
have more or less useless labor performed. As 
a rule, I think every man’s first duty is to look 
after his own affairs. Why, even the Bible en- 
joins that. In Proverbs we read, ** Seest thou a 
man diligent in business? he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” 
Three or four days before the time appointed, 
I began to pray very earnestly on the a 
asking God to tell me where duty lay; and I re- 
member telling my wife that I felt sure my 
yrayers would be answered—that is, it would 
9 impressed on my mind whether I ought to 
go. For several days it seemed as if no light 
were to be given in regard to the matter. I 
could not see that the Holy Spirit dictated or 
impressed my mind either way. If it would not 
sound irreverent, | could have told the honest 
truth by saying to my wife, So far God has 
said nothing to me about it.””. I should not like 
to use such an expression, however, for fear 
that many of my good friends would think me 
eranky. In fact, | should fear that I would be 
a little troubled about any of my friends if they 
should reply in just that sort of language. 
During the very wet fall that we have had, my 
wife and children have often asked me anxiously 
what the barometer said about the weather. A 
great many times I have replied evasively, or 
said nothing. But they often say, ** Why don’t 
you tell exactly what the barometer does say?” 
reply. “For the simple truth that it does not 
say any thing at all. It neither goes up nor 
down, and I suppose we must conclude that the 
weather is to remain—at least for the present 
just about as itis now.” They have all learned 
to have faith in the barometer, for a great 
many times I have said to them, positively and 
decidedly, * The sun is surely coming out; and 
from the manner in which the mereury rises, 
and the rapidity with which it goes up, you will 
certainly see clear sky before noon, and I shall 
be much disappointed if we do not see it come 
outin a couple of hours.” When I have time 
to keep my eye on the barometer, so as to watch 
it and give it a thump every hour or two, it is 
very rare I make a mistake. Now, friends, you 
have a good illustration right before you. Can 
we depend on the promptings of the Holy Spirit 
in the same way, or in a like way that we de- 
pend on the movements of the column of 
mercury? I think we can, and it gives me 
pleasure to say this. I have been thinking over 
it for several days, Whether it were right and 
yroper for me to tell you this, and to state it 
ust as I have said it above; and I rejoice to 
eel, right now while I am talking, that the 
Holy Spirit says in my heart, * My child, you 
are safe and right in saying just what you have 
said. It pleases me to have you exhort your 
readers to have faith in just this way.” Short- 
ly before it became time to make preparations 
for my absence, I began to feel very plainly that 
God called upon me to go. The Shake Spirit 
seemed to direct that I should make arrange- 
ments according to the best of my human 
wisdom for work while I was absent, and then 
to drop care and anxiety, and leave home with 
an untroubled spirit, asking constantly for di- 
rection as to what I was todo. We have an il- 
lustration in the book of Acts. You will re- 
member that Cornelius was sent to Joppa, to 
find Peter, who lodged with a tanner by the 
side of the sea. This man was to tell Cornelius 
what he ought todo. I have often thought of 
this passage. Does the Holy Spirit ever send 
us on like errands? I believe it does. Now, 
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please do not imagine, dear friends, that I had 
any idea in mind that there was any special 
great thing for me to do away off in Keokuk, 
Iowa. LIonly felt that it was God’s wish that I 
should be present with the rest of the brethren, 
and do what I could to help matters along, and 
possibly to do something in a quiet and natural 
way for Christ Jesus. 

No doubt this prompting of the Holy Spirit 
came through natural events and human 
agencies a good deal. Three different friends 
wrote they were looking forward with great 
jleasure to the time when they would shake 
heats with their old friend A. I. Root at the 
coming convention. Then when I thought of 
being absent, something seemed to tell me that 
I was doing wrong, and it began to lie as a 
heavy weight on my conscience: and when I 
considered the matter of changing my plans, 
and of going after all, peace and happiness began 
to come into my heart. For quite a time after 
leaving home I did not feel any enjoyment at all; 
but I decided that I would do my duty as well as 
I knew how, whether! enjoyeditor not. AndI 
think, dear friends, this is one of the very best 
Ways to secure the peace of God. Make up® 
your mind that inclination must give way to 
duty, peace or no peace, and God will send the 
reward in his own time. 

One of the first disappointments was to find 
that, when we arrived at Elyria, the Lake 
Shore train was two hours late. We did not 
know whether Dr. Mason expected to attend or 
not; but I invested 25 cents in a telegram. This 
telegram had the effect of waking him up, and 
of bringing him to the depot, even after he, like 
myself, had decided not to go. When we were 
within perhaps a hundred miles of Keokuk, a 
stranger sat down near us who eyed me very 
intently for some time. I finally asked him if 
he was not one of the bee-keeping friends on 
the way to the convention. He replied that he 
was, and added, ** Are you not A. I. Root?” 

I nodded assent. Then he said, ‘*My name 
is Draper.” 

**A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, IIl.?” said I, 
interrogatively. 

He nodded, and we were old friends at once. 
Friend D. used to write for the American Bee 
Journal, before GLEANINGS had an existence. 
He had followed me, even to covering my bee- 
hives with stable manure, as I did years ago; 
and then he afterward put his bees in a cold- 
frame, as a good many others did in those old 
times. He risked all he had in the venture, 
then gave up bee-keeping in disgust, as he lost 
all. But, like a good many others, he came 
back again to it. Pretty soon another friend 
who lives on the banks of the Illinois River, 
Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Ill., came in. 
This latter friend had secured about 10,000 Ibs. 
of Spanish-needle honey, gathered from the 
lowlands along the river. In his market, the 
honey from Spanish needle is now selling more 
readily, and is giving better satisfaction, than 
even white clover. It is of a beautiful amber 
color, and I think it is often sold as goldenrod 
honey. 

The convention was one of the best I ever 
attended. The attendance was not only large, 
but our Western friends came and handed in 
their dollars in order that they might become 
members, more generally, I think, than in any 
other convention I ever attended. Perhaps 1 
might mention right here, that one of the 
troubles in our conventions is in this very line. 
A good many attend every session, take great 
interest in the proceedings, and sometimes take 
part, to a considerable extent, in the debates; 
yet when the call is made for the necessary 
funds to keep up the necessary expenses, in 
many localities there has been a considerable 
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hanging back. Dr. Miller, Dr. Mason, Prof, 
Cook, and others, have urged so hard that every 
one should hand in a dollar that sometimes we 
have almost had hard feelings in regard to the 
matter. If we move our national convention 
all over the United States, or, at least. over a 
great portion of it,as we have been doing, it 
happens, as a matter of course, that a great 
part of the members (and oftentimes the presid- 
ing officers) are made up of people who never 
attended before, and perhaps who may never 
attend again. This seems a little unfortunate; 
and yet if all parts of the United States are 
equally represented, it must be so to a greater 
or lesser extent. During this last session, ar- 
rangements were made whereby we might have 
a certain number, at least, who would be mem- 
bers year after year, whether they could be in 
attendance or not. This is secured by making 
anybody a life-member on the payment of 
$10.00. If Iam correct, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal was the first one to pay $10.00 
and become aiife-member. Ernest and I have 
also agreed to become life-members, and I said at 
the convention that I thought the United States 
should furnish at least 25 who would pay a like 
sum, and hereafter be members for life. Now, 
then, who is there among our readers who is 
ready to stand by us for the purpose of making 
a permanent institution of the North American 
Bee-keepers’ Society, as it is to be styled, in 
order that it may stand on a permanent basis, 
and not be left to be blown about by the wind, 
and dry up and die like autumn leaves? It is 
proposed to have it incorporated according to 
the laws of the United States. and it seems to 
me this would be a very sensible and wise pro- 
ceeding. Further particulars in regard to the 
matter will be found in the American Bee 
Journal, as also a full report of the proceedings 
of the convention, which we do not give here, 
as we do not wish to have our pages contain 
something that most of our readers will see in 
the American Bee Journal. 

I hope I may digress enough right here to 
urge every reader of GLEANINGS to subscribe 
for the Amer ican Bee Journal at onee, if he 
does not now take it. Its editor has perhaps 
done more to keep up our conventions, report 
their proceedings, and labor for the general 
interest of the bee-keepers of America than any 
other one among us. The field occupied is so 
different from the one covered by GLEANINGS 
that you will not find much repetition if you 
take the two. 

Now for the promise in our text. I soon be- 
gan to realize why it was that God wanted me 
to go to Keokuk. A good many of the friends 
who were there had taken GLEANINGS almost 
since the time it was printed by windmill pow- 
er. They knew me better than they knew their 
next-door neighbors, many of them, and they 
wanted to see me and shake hands. Perhaps 
some who have followed me all these years came 
more to see me than for almost any thing else. 
Please remember that I do not say this boast- 
ingly, but to show you that I should have been 
sadly out of place, and lacking in friendly. 
brotherly spirit, if I had allowed any thing to 
keep me away from such a gathering. I did 
not realize it fully until I came to read my 
paper. As it is hard for me to speak to a large 
roomful, I told them, before I commenced, thit 
I should consider it a great favor if they would 
come up and occupy the front seats, so that we 
might have it more like a family gathering. 
Our good friend Mrs. Harrison started the 
movement by picking up her chair, and_ bring- 
ing it quite close up to the speaker, when there 
was a general move to following her example. 

During the reading of my paper (see Our 
Homes, last issue), when I came to speak ol! 
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God's gifts to bee-keepers I digressed from my 
reading long enough to mention the Spanish- 
needle honey I had been told of (samples were 
on the table at my side) on the banks of the 
Illinois River, and suggested that God’s gifts 
were many times lying near our own doors, un- 
known and art iy ew A lady in the 
audience suggested there were untold acres of 
the same plant lying along the Mississippi 
River also. Somebody who lived further down 
stream gave us another corroboration of the 
statement, and pretty soon so many facts came 
in to support the spirit of my paper—have faith 
in God — that the president tried to call them 
to order. They had got to going, however; and 
in their eagerness to supply your humble ser- 
vant with the facets he wanted, they forgot 
president, essay, and every thing else. Finally 
the president good-naturedly called a_ halt. 
Said he, in substance, ** Why, who ever heard of 
such a thing as interrupting an essay to give 
your separate experiences? Let Bro. Root 
finish his paper, and then we shall be glad to 
have you discuss the matter to your hearts’ 
content.” 

Some of them looked somewhat astonished, 
and perhaps a little put out, because they could 
not tell their story right then and there. But 
instead of feeiing annoyed myself, it gave me 
a new thrill of joy to see how anxious these 
friends were to furnish me any information I 
called for in any particular line of our work. It 
touched me, too, to see how soon they felt ac- 
quainted with me, and treated me as if I were 
really * one of the family.” 

Later on, when they came to discuss impor- 
tant matters, I was surprised and astonished to 
see how eager and full of enthusiasm these 
Western friends were to understand more of the 
different questions that puzzle us in bee-keep- 
ing. As an illustration: The president asked for 
a show of hands in regard to the matter of us- 
ing foundation—how many used it in full sheets? 
low many used only starters? how many prac- 
liced Hutehinson’s plan of using only starters 
for hiving new swarms? how many used foun- 
dation in seetion boxes? Our good president, 
Kh. L. Taylor, seemed to have a happy faculty 
of bringing out all these points, and in getting 
every one in the room to have something to say 
in the matter, and atthe same time not have 
Valuable time wasted. 

Some facts in regard to the value of sugar 
compared with honey for winter stores interest- 
ed me greatly. President Taylor himself gave 
us the following most important item. Quite a 
lumber of colonies were fed on stores of sugar 
syrup, and an equal quantity were provided 
With stores of honey. ‘The colonies were weigh- 
ed, both in the spring and fall; and those hav- 
ing honey consumed nearly if not quite twice as 
iiany pounds of feed. I have been for years 
past fully satisfied that stores of sugar syrup 
are more wholesome, and a more concentrated 
food than any honey; but I was not prepared to 
find so great a difference. A great amount of 
questioning and experiences were given in this 
line, and the whole evidence seemed to be al- 
tiost invariably in favor of sugar. A conven- 
Uon is the only possible place in which such 
a matter can be thoroughly discussed, and 
liportant facts like this settled. Bee-journals 
are good, and have their office, but we must 
have conventions also. I felt ashamed of my- 
self for having ever entertained the thought 
that LT might be excusable in staying away. At 
oue of our temperance meetings some years ago, 
a reformed man told a little story of his soldier 
life. He said a young boy, who had enlisted 
contrary to the best judgment of his friends 
and relatives, once told his comrades that he 


was afraid he might show the “ white feather” 





in a coming conflict. Said he, * Boys, if you 
see any indications in me of any thing of the 
sort, I just want you to take me by the collar 
and straighten me up, and hold me to my post.” 
Our reformed friend remarked that he wished 
the Christian temperance people to take hold of 
him in the same way, if he got back; and my 
feeling during that whole convention is just 
expressed in the above. If I should again show 
any such foolish, short-sighted disposition to 
shirk and stay at home, I hope some of my good 
friends will take me by the collar, and straight- 
en me up, reminding me of this passage in this 
present paper. 

I think I never saw more facts of importance 
brought out in so short atime. The bright and 
expectant faces, the brief, simple testimonies, 
and the general feeling of brotherly love, and 
desire to help each other, were really wonderful. 
Before I knew it I was enjoying myself most 
intensely. Those thrills of joy that [ have told 
you about, began to come into my heart, wave 
after wave. There were not very many present 
who had read the bee-journals, and experi- 
mented with bees. as long as I have. Perhaps 
none had read so much voluminous correspon- 
dence, and this enabled me to furnish impor- 
tant connecting links here and there. There 
was so much interest manifested that the presi- 
dent found it hard work to get them to adjourn 
at dinner time. After the adjournment, of 
course a great many gathered around the Roots, 
both old and young. Ernest’s visit through 
York State had made him acquainted, not only 
with the York State people, but with friends 
away out west as well. A good many were in- 
viting me to go home with them, or to look at 
something. Buta white-haired German friend, 
Weyend by name, in a sort of comic way cap- 
tured and énsnared your old friend completely, 
by a few brief sentences. His invitation was 
worded something as follows: 

*Mr. Root goes with me. I can show him 
artesian wells, where the water comes out So as 
to make a little lake.” 

He had been reading GLEANINGS, and he 
knew well where I was deeply interested, and 
was ready to take advantage of it. He contin- 
ued: 

* Yes, there are beautiful fish in the ponds 
around the wells, and I will show you where 
the water goes down the bluff and carries a 
water-motor that runs a dynamo.” 

When he spoke these words he looked at Er- 
nest in a comic sort of way, as much as to say, 
* You see [ am going to have Ernest too;” and 
in a little time a party was organized to go and 
see these wonders in the suburbs of Keokuk. 
If you look now at the words in the latter part 
of our text, you will see there a promise— 
**and show thee great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not.” I wish I could give youa 
picture of our good friend Weyend. May be 
we will some time; but for the present we must 
content ourselves with a pen-picture. He is an 
excellent type of a good-natured, jovial, enthusi- 
astic son of the “fatherland.” His quaint, pe- 
culiar ways, win friends at once, and a sort of 
dry native wit soon sets his companions into 
fits of laughter that are almost uncontrollable. 
For instance: 

“Why, Mr. W., you are taking us on top ofa 
great hill. Surely the artesian wells are not up 
here, are they? What should i it into the 
head of any man to think of drilling a well on 
top of this great bluff ?” 

“hese wells belong to a wealthy starch-man- 
ufacturer, Mr. J.C. Hubinger. Friend W. ex- 
plained: 

* Why, Mr. Hubinger he has got lots of mon- 
ey, and he wanted a well right up there, and 
when he wants any thing he wants it bad !”” 
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wanted it bad; but what as- 


“No doubt he 
surance had he that he would find water to 
come even to the top of the ground, on such a 
great bluff as this—more than 100 feet above 
the waters of the Mississippi River?” 

* Why, Mr. Hubinger he got to have it; and 
when he got to have a thing it must come, so 


he kept on drilling.” 

We soon came to one of the wells. There 
were three in all, and each one of them was 
sending out its treasures of water into beauti- 
fully paved and cemented reservoirs at our 
feet. One of the wells was in process of drill- 
ing: and as I approached the driller I asked, 
** How much water comes out of the top of this 
well in a minute ?” 

* About 900 gallons.” 

** How far down are you?” 

** About 1820 feet.” 

I felt anxious to see what sort of rock came 
up, so I asked, ** How often do you use the sand- 
pump?” thinking we might wait and see the 
operation, and see what would come out. To 
my surprise, however, he replied, *‘Why, we 
don’t sand-pump at all. The stream of water 
which you see washes out all the sand and 
pounded rock; so all we have to do is to keep 
right on drilling until the drill is pulled up to 
sharpen it.” 

Now, friends, here is something intensely 
interesting. These vaststreams of water that 
come out with such force as to go to the top of 
this bluff come constantly from fissures in the 
rock they are drilling, and these fissures are so 
frequent that all debris is washed out. We 
descended a bank, so steep that it made Dr. 
Miller puff and blow, and found, many feet be- 
low, almost ona level with the river, a hundred- 
horse- power turbine water- wheel. Another 
new water-motor was being put in place to give 
additional power. These water-motors carried 
the latest improved dynamos, and great wires 
ran up to the city to furnish electric lights. 
The artesian wells spout forth their treasures 
through the day-time, which is stored up in 
those large reservoirs, or miniature lakes, they 
might be called. When it gets dusk, the great 
valves are opened, and the turbines with their 
immense power propel the dynamos that send 
the stream of electricity up through the town.* 
Is it not wonderful? and does it not verify the 
promise of our text? 

The next day we visited the Dadants, and 
saw their factory for the production of the 
beautiful foundation that rivals any thing else 
made in the world, and I had another treat. 
The Dadants have perhaps the finest factory 
for foundation in the world. Their output 
during 1890 was something like 85,000 Ibs., while 
our own was only about 30,000 Ibs, 

“But why in the world, friends, do you not 
use steam power when you are doing so large a 
business ?”” 

Our good friend C. P. replied: 

“Mr. Root, there is just one thing that makes 
us hold on. A company is already organized, 
with a capital of two millions of dollars, to take 
the Mississippi River at the rapids you ob- 
served, and make it turn water-motors that 
shall move dynamos to send electricity all over 
the surrounding country, to furnish power 
wherever it is needed; and we would rather 
have a big wire, and have the power, rather 





*Out on the hill before me, Our big windmill is 
standing idle. It has filled its tank, and has been 
days and weeks waiting for a job. Well, all that is 
needed to let this windmill use its surplus power for 
lighting our house is a little water-motor and a dy- 
namo to match. It will easily pump water enough 


during the day to run dynamos enough to light all 
the private dwellings in ** Rootville.” 
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than to have a steam-engine and be obliged to 
haul coal away out here.” 

So you see, dear friends, what there is before 
us in the future. 

You may perhaps know that a company has 
been incorporated under the laws of New York, 
and they have already begun the work of dig- 
ging a very deep canal parallel with the rapids 
of the Niagara River, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the great descent of the river here 
for about half a mile above the falls, and end- 
ing near the base of the cataract. When the 
full capacity of the fall is employed it is be- 
lieved that it will be equivalent to 700,000 horse- 
power, and this at no expense save for repairs, 
as the supply is perfectly uniform the year 
round. To do these great things, however, we 
must work together. No man can accomplish 
any thing by being a Robinson Crusoe. All 
these great projects and movements are the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of great numbers of 
earnest thinkers and workers. Friend Weyend 
gave us a bright illustration of his friend 
Hubinger, the starch-man. I do not know 
whether he is a Christian or not; but he shows 
an element of Christianity, in one sense at least. 
He goes down into those steep bluffs a quarter 
of a mile or more in pursuit of Nature’s pent-up 
waters. They have utilized them by the most 
efficient water-motors known, and finally they 
set the water-motors to driving these wonderful 
dynamos, a project which is a result of the 
thinking and stirring brains of the present dec- 
ade. Friend Weyend’s comical “got to have 
it” expresses the energy and determination of 
theman. And isnot the thought on a line with 
the Bible promise, **Seek, and ye shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you’? But 
to do this we must be in intimate partnership 
with our fellow-men. Conventions made up of 

weople interested in special pursuits are on the 
1ighway to these attainments, especially where 
these conventions are opened with prayer, and 
interspersed with songs and hymns, as was 
every session of the convention at Keokuk. 

Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show 
thee great and mighty things which thou knowest 
not. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








That art on which a thousand millions of men are dependent 
for their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
their daily toil, must be the most important of all—the parent 
and precursor of all other arts. In every country, then, and at 
every period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
rational practice of this art is founded ought to have command- 
ed the principal attention of the greatest minds. 

JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON. 
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THE EXPERIMENT - STATION 
STRAWBERRIES. 

This is sent free to every resident of the 
State of Ohio on application. Address Experi- 
ment Station, Columbus, O. We presume it 
will be sent to others for a couple of stamps, a!- 
though we do not know. If any of you wish a 
report by disinterested parties in regard to a!! 
new strawberries offered during the past year 
or two, you want this report. Kot only does it 
chronicle the tests on the Experiment Grounds 
at Columbus, but Prof. Green visited many of 
the leading strawberry-growers of the State, 
while the berries were png You will re- 
member that he had just left Matthew Craw- 
ford’s at the time I came on the grounds. !t 
almost makes one smile to see how nearly their 
decision agrees with mine. For instance, in 
their Summary No. 2, we read: 

The following varieties have been  thoroug!:!y 
tested, and are suited to the wants of those who 
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grow berries for market: Bubach, Eureka, Haver- 
land, Crescent, Warfield. 

They have singled out five berries, for mar- 
ket. Twoof these—Bubach and Haverland— 
are the two I have selected. My Wartields 
were W ashed out by the high water, or I should 
perhaps have included that also. Their Sum- 
mary No. 3 is as follows: 

Where ia Rais berries are desired rather than quan- 
tity, the following can be recommended for home 
use or for market: Cumberland, Crawford, Gandy. 
Louise, Lida, Miami, Pearl. 

You will notice this includes the Gandy, 
which I have selected as the finest - looking 
berry. All the others are also growing on our 
own grounds. Summary No. includes the 
new varieties that are most promising. They 
are, the Enhance, Farnsworth, Ivanhoe, Mid- 
dictield, Muskingum, Michel’s Early. Parker 
Earle, Shuster’s Gem, Waldron. Somewhat to 
my surprise, they predict that the Jessie, 
among others, will soon be dropped. The ob- 
jection they make to the Jessie is, that it is, to 
use their own. language, “ Now considered 
about as unreliable as the Sharpless.” Perhaps 
the principal reason is, that the blossoms are 
so casily injured by frost. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR OHIO” EXPERIMENT 
STATION, IN REGARD TO THE CONDENSED 
SEED CATALOGUE. 

Friend Root:—Since you have so kindly ask- 
ed me to go through the list of vegetables, and 
give what I think best. I will do so. Ido not 
fecl as if my opinion were worth a great deal: 
but it may lead to a discussion of the subject, 
which I know will do good. I like your list 
given Oet. 15, and, in many cases, Ido not see 
where a change can be made for the better: 
but where T think it can. I will give it, and 
mention only those I want changed. 

In but few cases Ido not see where there is 
need for more than one kind, except where the 
earliness, lateness, form, use, or color, gives the 
vegetable another quality than another of the 
sume sort. Therefore [do not think you will 
find your list enlarged a great deal. 

Bush Beans—I hardly see how we can get 
along without the Golden Wax. 

Pole Bean—It seems as if a kind that is easi- 
ertoraise than the lima would be necessary, 
such as the Duteh Case- Knife. 

Beets—For very early, Crosby’s Egyptian 
seoms to lead. The Eclipse would do better for 
one lateron. Tasked Mr. Hickman. the Agri- 
culturist of the station, who has had a large 
experience, what beets he would recommend 
for cattle, and he said Lane’s Imperial sugar 
beot. and Long Red mangel, so I do not think 
there is much question about this. 

«bbage—For an early cabbage there is noth- 
ing that is better than Jersey Wakefield; after 
that is gone, the Early Summer follows up 
nicely; but for late it is difficult to say what is 
best. A good strain of Flat Dutch is perhaps 
tl best, but I think that, as a rule, consumers 
would prefer a smaller and more compact head; 
but in abs odin over our forty kinds I ew fail- 
ed 10 find what I want. 
‘uliflower—If there is any thing better than 
the Snowball, I have never seen it. 

clery—If by the Golden Dwarf you mean the 
Go'den Self-blanching, I can not recommend it, 
especially when the White Plume contains all 
of (s good points and many more. For a late 


Variety the Golden Heart is good. The red 
Varieties should be better known than they are, 
fo) the quality is the best of any celery. The 
Now Rose is one of the best. The Giant Paseal, 
in‘vodueed last year, is worthy of a trial. 

Sweet Corn—For late I like Stowell’s Ever- 
green, 
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Lettuce—We have never had a test here, 
where the Grand Rapids has done better than 
the Black-seeded Simpson. The Deacon has 
done as well for us as any head lettuce. Ido 
not see what place there is for Henderson’s 
New York lettuce. The Boston Curled seems 
to have a place for table decoration in winter, 
for it sells from our wagon quicker than almost 
any other kind during this season of the year. 
It is a slow grower, but it lasts well after com- 
ing to maturity. 

Muskmelons—The Early Hackensack seems 
to be a favorite with growers. 

Watermelons—I do not know enough about 
watermelons to recommend one. 

Onions—The Michigan Yellow Globe seems 
to be a little better than the Danvers. Fora 
large foreign onion to start in the greenhouse, I 
should much prefer the Spanish King, or, what 
is the same, Maule’s Prize-taker. We raised 
some this year that are just as nice as the 
onions that are shipped in in the peculiar- 
shaped crates, and sold by the pound. They 
are a decidedly better keeper than the White 
Victoria. 

Parsnip—In our trial last year we decided 
that the Long Smooth was as good as any. 

Peas—We have tried to tind a difference in 
the peas sold by seedsmen under the names of 
First and Best, Best of All, ete., and find that 
they are all very good, but none best. The 
Alaska is one of this sort. The 
Wonder is the best of dwarfs, and Stratagem is 
fine for late. 

Potatoes—It is hard to tell just what potatoes 
to recommend; but I will give what would 
raise if I were growing potatoes, unless I 
changed my mind. For early, Early Ohio; for 
early white, Early Puritan; for medium, Sum- 
mit: for late, White Elephant. 

Radishes—Your selection is what I would 
give, almost exactly. 

Squashes—We have been raising the Essex 
Hybrid here; but while it is rine .and yields 
better, and is of as good a quality as the Hub- 
bard, the trouble of making people think so off- 
sets its good qualities; so | would recommend 
the Hubbard. 

Tomatoes—The Ignotum is a fine tomato; 
and, fora red one, 1 know of nothing better. 
Where the market calls for a purple tomato, I 
would say the Acme or Beauty. As an addi- 
tion to your list of tomatoes to be raised = ra 
for the fun of it,’ I would suggest the White 
Apple, for it is certainly of the finest quality. 

Turnips—The Purple-top Strap Leaf has al- 
ways done the best here. I wish I knew a 
French or Swede turnip that would fill the bill. 
I think it must be the climate or soil that pre- 
vents them being raised as they used to be. 

I have now gone through the list, and made 
what changes I thought best; but in no case 
am I positive that a change can not be made 
for the better. What vegetables I have not 
mentioned means that I do not know any thing 
about them; or your selection is what I would 
make. In all cases I have given my own opin- 
ion rather than any thing gleaned from cata- 
logues and books. E. C. GREEN. 

Columbus, O., Oct. 27. 


It begins to be apparent, good friends, that 
we shall have to do something like this: Make 
our brief selection, and indicate it by heavy 
black type; then have some additional varieties, 
that we can not very well drop, in smaller type. 
Peter Henderson and others have already done 
this. It gives me great encburagement to find 
that friend Green, the lady who has written, 
and others, come so near approvrng of the de- 
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cision | have already made. Here is something 
from 

ONE OF OUR LADY READERS WHO LOVES 

TO SEE THINGS GROW. 

Iam very much interested in seeds and gar- 
dening: and when taking up a catalogue I have 
often wished there were not so many varieties 
to select from. I would second your effort to 
cut down the list, and would like to review 
your list somewhat, and give some of my ex- 
perience with varieties. 

I tried the Eclipse and Lentz beets this year. 
They were both excellent. Lentz is a trifle 
ahead, I thought. The Basanno has been our 
0 gai in the past, and I believe it is a good 
eet. 

I am all at sea on cabbage. I have eaten 
Fottler’s that were so good I didn’t see how they 
could be surpassed. 

We tried Corey’s sweet corn last year. It was 
so poor in quality we could not eat it at all. 
This year I planted five kimds in one day, all in 
one straight row; viz., Potter’s Superb,of Mills; 
Gold Coin, and Honey, C. Weckesser; Ford’s 
Early, A. I. Root ; Shoe-peg, Storrs, Harrison 
& Co. We also had Evergreen. Potter’s Su- 
perb was tasteless; none of the family would 
eatit. Ford’s was sweet and good, and yielded 
very well. The Honey was also good; Gold 
Coin, late, large, and sweet, but some thought 
ita little rank-flavored; butof all the six kinds, 
none gave us the satisfaction that the Shoe-peg 
did. It was so sweet and delicate-flavored that 
some of the household would touch no other, 
not even the Evergreen, while it was to be had 
—not that others were not good, but it was so 
superior. It followed close on the Ford’s, and 
continued a long time, as the ears, though 
small, were so numerous. We shall probably 
plant Ford’s and Shoe-peg next year. 

Cucumber.—For slicing, | don’t know which 
is best; but for pickles, I like Early Russian. 

Lettuce.—Henderson’s New York. 

Muskmelons.—Emerald Gem, New Princess, 
and Countess, were all good with us this year. 

Watermelon.—We grew only Hungarian Hon- 
ey. and it was very good. 

Peas.—I have discarded the American Won- 
der. It does not amount to any thing with me. 
Several of my neighbors say the same of it. 
MecLean’s Little Gem and Champion of England 
are my favorites. 

Radishes.—I planted Rosy Gem, New Sur- 
—— and Shepherd. Rosy Gem was by far the 
eESt. 

Squashes.—Hubbard, the best we have ever 
grown. 

Tomatoes.—We grew Ignotum, Mikado, New 
Peach, and Trophy; picked a ripe tomato from 
each of the first mentioned, all on the same day. 
The Mikado and Peach continued to ripen up 
quickly. Ignotum and Trophy were slow to 
ripen, especially the Ignotum; but when it did 
ripen it was a general favorite. All rotted bad- 
ly, the Peach the least of any, though on the 
whole it was rather disappointing We shall 
wrobably plant Ignotum and Mikado next year. 
| think soil and location have much to do with 
different reports of results with the same variety 
of seed, and for that reason a larger number of 
varieties may have to be retained. 

Macedon, N. Y. A. JENNIE WILSON. 


RAPE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Mr. Root:—You wished to know about the 
rape-plant and its omni oy I have 
raised two crops this year. It is far ahead of 


Japanese buckwheat. I had 40 acres of wheat, 
and about 8 or 10 acres of rape, and 52 swarms 
of bees at work on it, and three-fourths of my 
honey is from rape. It is as white as clover 


honey (that from rape, I mean). We shall jut 
in 20 or 30 acres of rape, and 75 to 100 of Japa- 
nese buckwheat next year. I will have joo 
swarms at work on it. We are great hands io 
raise buckwheat. The rape does well here in 
Kansas. The frost does not kill it nor hurt it a 
bit. The fleas do not know we raise it in Kan- 
sas yet. I hope they will not. We had a patch 
this fall that could be seen 10 miles. The peo- 
ple think it is mustard. One old man said that, 
if we would grind it and put it on meat, we 
could not tell the difference. I told him we 
would give him someif he liked it, but he gave 
in when he tasted of the seed. 
Burton B. CRANE. 
Dover, Kansas, Nov. 6, 1890. 


Well, I declare, friend C., that sounds like 
business. There is one thing you do not tell us. 
During what months of the year do you sow 
rape? My impression is, that it is nearly as 
hardy as the seven-top turnip. If such were 
the case, we could sow itin the fall, and thus 
entirely obviate the trouble with the black flea. 
A certain variety called winter rape, I know, 
will winter over in our locality; but whether 
the common will or not, Ido not know. Iam 
glad you gave us the old man’s experience, for 
quite a few insist that rape and mustard are 
the same thing. It can often be put in asa 
chance crop, for I have seen blossoms on it 
within 30 days after it was sown. We have 
just obtained a nice lot of fresh new seed, 
which we can furnish in 10-]b. lots for 744 cents 
per Ib.; 100 Ibs., $6.00. Fora single pound the 
price will be 10 cents, or 20 cents by mail. 


A RIVAL TO OUR TRANSPLANTING-TUBES. 
We have just got hold of the little tool pic- 
tured below, that seems to bid fair to be a very 
valuable implement for florists, market-garden- 
ers, and others. 


Tee Avery [RANSPLANTER 
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To use it we take the same trays we used for 
transplanting-tubes; and when the ground is 4 
little damp (as it is all the while in Medina ‘his 
fall) we can pick up plants with a little ba!! o! 
earth around them, so as to make it look al- 
most exactly like the potted strawberry-platts: 
and these ean be laid in the trays, and wheeled 
to where you want them, and then be set out. 
It dispenses with the machinery of the trans- 
planting-tubes, and is therefore really a more 
rapid method of working. While I write, ow! 
boys are using it to move spinach into cold 
frames, and it seems to answer the purpose })c!- 
feetly. The price is 50 cts. each. If wantec by 
mail, add 10 cts. for postage and packing. ‘Ihe 
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blade is made of steel, and the handle is malle- 
able, painted a bright red, so that, if you lose it 
in the grass or among the plants, your eye 
catches on to it very readily. By the way, this 
matter of painting the handles of your tools a 
very bright red is a very “bright” idea. When 
you have a rainy day, get a pot of bright-red 
paint: dip the handles of your trowels, weed- 
ers, ete., Into it, and let them dry. Then paint 
all your hoes, spades, forks, shovels, and every 
thing else in the same way. If a neighbor bor- 
rows your tools, you can tell whether he has 
got your Shovel or his own, across an acre lot. 

The Iowa Farming-Tool Co. make a larger 
tool for $2.00, which is also about as handy as 
any thing you can get for digging post-holes. 
The little tool we illustrate would no doubt be 
a wonderfully fine thing for straw berry-growers. 
We can furnish either at prices mentioned. 


KDITORIAL. 


For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not hope: 
for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for!—Rom. 8: 24. 0 























L. L. LANGSTROTH IMPROVING. 

Our old friend is improving, as you will see 
by a short note elsewhere. We trust we shall 
be able to hear from him from time to time as 
his health permits. 





COMMON SALT AS A REMEDY FOR FOUL BROOD. 

In another column our good friend Coggshall 
says Salt water is certainly a remedy, ete. I 
fear friend C, forgets that this matter has been 
thoroughly discussed at conventions, and has 
been carefully tested by scientific men until it 
is pretty certain that common salt or salt water 
has no effect whatever on foul brood. 


THE SUFFERERS IN IRELAND—NO RELIEF NEED- 
ED AT PRESENT. 

THE American committee for the relief of the 
famine in Ireland have just issued a statement, 
to the effect that England has taken effective 
measures to relieve her suffering at once. Our 
British brothers were no doubt spurred to ac- 
tivity by the efforts our American people had 
commenced to make. We are glad to know 
that the suffering has been so promptly cared 
for, and we hope no unpleasant feelings may 
arise between us and our friends over the wa- 
ter. Inasmuch as we meant well, they will 
surely forgive us for any hastiness on our part 
in starting measures to relieve the suffering. 





CHAFF HIVES WITHOUT THE CHAFF. 

THe remarks on this subject, in various 
places in this present number, prompt me to 
remind the boys that this matter has been dis- 
cussed, pro and con, for all of 25 years. It has 
also been tested most thoroughly. Briefly: 
Proteeting a bee-hive by means of a box, bar- 
rel. or hogshead, or any equivalent, doubtless 
keops off some frost, but it also keeps off the 
sun: and most of us have tried setting hives on 
the north side of a barn, where they get all of 
the north wind and none of the sun’s rays. I 


have had hives in such situations in the spring, 
that were dwindling badly. When I moved 
them into the full blaze of the sun, improve- 
ment was seen immediately. Now, the same 
objection applies, to some extent, to the chaff 
hive; but the chaff packing hinders a free cir- 
culation of the air, and partakes somewhat of 
the nature of fur, or woolen clothing, especially 
if the shell that holds the chaff has openings 
to permit it to keep dry. If you can so manage 
as to have a dead-air space with the air per- 
fectly confined, so that cold breezes are not 
circulating, it» does better. But a chaff hive 
with the chaff packing left out is too much like 
putting bed-clothes on the top of the house, 
instead of close to our body, as I have explained 
in the ABC book. In all our experiments we 
should remember that a strong colony of bees 
in perfect health will ordinarily pass the win- 
ter almost anywhere; and they have done ita 
good many times without any hive about them 
at all, even in tolerably cold climates. Double 
hives, with an air-space between them, were 
tested largely, before the use of chaff at all. 


AN ANTI-LOTTERY LAW. 

WE are pleased to notice that the Congress of 
the United States has recently passed a law 
making it a penalty of not less than 50.00 nor 
more than $500, and imprisonment not less than 
10 nor more than 90 days, for engaging in or 
abetting the matter of offering money, watches, 
candy, or other articles of merchandise, to help 
the sale of tobacco, baking-powder, periodicals, 
or any thing of that sort. Any scheme for dis- 
tributing prizes by chance, or drawing tickets, 
comes under this head. May the Lord be 
praised for the new law! and may our people 
be moved to insist on a prompt enforcement of 
it to the very letter. I have seen a notice, in 
some of the papers, that the managers of a 
church fair have already been arrested and fined 
for a violation of the above law; and I, for one, 
am very glad that they have commenced the 
work by straightening up the Christian people. 
Below is a copy of the law: 


SECTION 6929—Whoever writes, prints,or publishes in any 
way, an account of any lottery or scheme of chance, of any 
kind or description, by whatsoever name, style, or title the 
same may be denominated or known, stating when or where 
the same is to be or has been drawn, or the prizes therein, or 
any of them, or the price of a ticket, or showing therein 
where any ticket may be or has been obtained, or in any way 
giving publicity to such lottery or scheme of chance, shall be 
fined not more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned in 
the county jail not more than six months, or both; and such 
person shall be liable to prosecution in each and every county 
where such publication shall be by such person circulated. 

SEc. 6930.—Whoever vends, sells, barters, or in any way dis- 
poses of any ticket, order, or device of any kind. for or repre- 
senting any number of shares, or any interest, in any lottery, 
“ policy.” or scheme of chance of any kind or description, by 
whatever name, style, or title the same may be denominated 
or known, whether located, or to be drawn, paid, or carried 
on, within or without this State, shall be fined not more than 
tive hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both. 

Sec. 6031.—Whoever, publicly or privately, as owner or 
agent, establishes. opens, sets on foot, carries on, promotes, 
makes, draws, or acts as “ backer” or “ vender” for or on 
account of, or is any way concerned in, any lottery, ‘* policy,” 
or scheme of chance. of any kind or description, by whatever 
name, style, or title the same may be denominated or known, 
whether located, or to be drawn, — or carried on within or 
without this State, or by any of the means aforesaid exposes 
or sets to sale any thing of value, shall be fined not more than 
five hundred nor less thes fifty dollars,and imprisoned not 
more than ninety nor less than ten days. 
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830 GLEANINGS IN 
A NEW BEE-BOOK. 

“THE SPANISH BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE’ 
the title of anew book on apiculture, written 
by our go-ahead friend Francisco F. Andreu, 
of Mahon, island of Minorea, Spain. Friend A. 
has fully caught the spirit of the times, and in 
this little work of his he has given to his coun- 
trymen enough information to revolutionize 
bee-keeping in his nation. It contains 132 
pages, fully illustrated. 


? is 


“HOW I PRODUCE COMB HONEY ” 

is the title of a new edition of that little work 
by George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. We no- 
tice he has introduced keying-up in T supers. 
A good idea, friend H. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when all bee-keepers will demand 
that their sections be wedged up tight, to pre- 
vent propolis from being deposited so freely. 
The price of the book is 5 cents. Send to the 
author, as above. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION. 

WE have given only a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings of the association at Keokuk. The 
very efficient secretary, Mr. C. P. Dadant, has 
made a most complete report—perhaps the 
fullest and best—of any that has ever been 
given in the history of the association, and the 


THE REPORT OF THE 


BEE CULTURE. 


Nov. 15. 


I believe the decision, all in all, was wise. | 
wish to suggest right here, that, after holding 
the convention, those of us who feel so inclined 
can go up to Lake George, and have our bee- 
keepers’ camp. Thus the ruie, “business before 
pleasure,” will be carried out, and the wishes 
of the New England and New York bee-keepers 
satisfied. 
THE “GOOD” CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES, 

Tue Apiculturist for November suggests 
that, while we are giving friend Benton $5.00 
for his queen-cage for long distances, we should 
remember I. R. Good, who gave us the idea of 
pulverized sugar and honey for the * Good can- 
dy” for said cages, and that even the Benton 
cage would be worthless without this method of 
provisioning it. All right. We do not know of 
anybody, to reward whom it would give us more 
pleasure for his work than our good friend I. R. 
Good. We place to his credit $25.00 for what he 
has done in helping us to mail queens safely. 


AN OUT-APIARY HIVE. 

W. Z. Hurcutnson, in the Review, says we 
can not very well afford to have a hive for out- 
apiaries, that can not be hauled. He thinks 
we should bring bees all home, a la Elwood and 
Hetherington: winter them in a large cellar, 
and move them out in the spring. And he 


same will be published in the American Bee 
Journal. Bro, Newman very generously offers 
to furnish copies free to those who are not sub- 
seribers to his journal. 


of hives to fasten frames, and there must be 
some simple method of fastening on bottom- 
board and cover, and giving ventilation when 
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closes by saying, “ There must be no opening ( 


















THE RIGHT KIND OF BACKING UP. 
SomEBopyY intimated that friend Hutchinson meeded, that can be arranged in just about— (f 
. " a 2 * a) lh. So , 
either had a “barrel of money,” or else some- Well, not more than two minutes, Phat is ut 
body to back him up in his Review. Afterstat- Justit. Almost all bee-keepers that the writer hFy 
ing the facts, that he started without capital, Visited, having out-apiaries, demand and use I ys 
. he says: something as above outlined. Migratory bee- Ms 
t If 1 have had any “backing up” it is only keeping requires that hives be readily movable. if id 
ie such as comes from the nimble fingers, wise While on the cars, talking with a bee-keeper y 
? ‘: —— oy conn © ays of a oreNs wife. (Mr. A. N. Draper I think it was) on our way (i 
¢ é Si , ack re aSK ; v.48 eee r hd 
ie ion eR np ind temas . to the National Association at Keokuk, | Ru 
Bath Right, friend H. How many a man owes his : : ae i, 
SF Feeeed : ; learned that he had been enabled to secure 
dl ~~ "ORS Ff 4 € » _ , , oo 7 Leis 
33 success and attainments to the wis counsels crops of honey by moving a yard, that he would { 
oe and economical ways of a loving wife! No ae ag : , ‘ Seana hh cies 
ean wethin' the ‘iidlike ‘hak oltshaih ius edaiaia not have obtained if he had left the bees wher ( 
oh ts rv the Review has attaine S prese ' ; : 
es ati pe I they were. Yes, sir. The hives must be readi- | 
ees te ly movable: if not, the out-apiary bee-keeper ; 
¥ ¥ » . > om . wreperan EIINTAT _ om 7. a ™ ‘ 
oh if WHERE THE NEXT MEETING OF THE INTERNA- wil] not have them. But,hold! A. E. Manum, ( 
ne ake TIONAL BEE-ASSOCIATION IS TO BE HELD. of Bristol, Vt., has large chaff hives, and he 
eee Some of us hoped that the International Bee- carries on a system of six or seven out-apiaries. ( 1G 
, AS. 3S ajc j 4 it. 1yY ati ¢ . . { 
or A pismeccenti would — oe " a keels (hie at But then, the hive proper inside of his chaff { i, 
es ‘ ens pibdnanasenpiin: pa a ares ut when the hive is small, and can be lifted out of said hive 
Fee Seana Cire they ial we'mgey tid potona wagon, and moved aboot One Uy 
A tly : ; ” wes ane 2G He: ~eiyeate os ee whole, I do not believe his plan is as convenient ( 
Bou sa role Heat some point in the Mast, urged that 45 a single-walled hive that can be moved to i 
bie, s Lake George was too much of a pleasure-re- the home location for wintering, away from ( I 
if sort, and that we could not very well combine thieves, and under personal supervision i. 
business and pleasure; furthermore, the lake is : E. R. (i 
not as accessible by railroads, as, for instance, I would suggest that our good friend France ( 
Albany. The latter, being a prominent rail- has about as many out-apiaries as anybody. 
road center, the capital of the State, and mid- pyt he never moves them at all. His ebaff- { a 
a > - . Jaw WW ” aa » r 
way between the New England and New York packed tenement hives stand where they «re iw 
> . is »e-k j re > . Yy 
and Pennsylvania bee-keepers, on motion was first planted, both winter and summer. ‘a 
settled upon as the next place of meeting, and ye ata a] 





